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Western Athletes —Why They Win 


HE population of the whole 

United States, for 1927, is esti- 

mated at 118,628,000. That of 
the State of California is given as +,443,- 
000; of Oregon as 890,000; of Wash- 
ington as 1,562,000. The total for these 
three States is 6,895,000, or 5.8 per cent 
of that for the country at large. 

How is it that the colleges of these 
three Pacific States, with a large per- 
centage of girl students and outnum- 
bered as to population by the rest of the 
country in the proportion of eighteen 
to one, are able to consistently win ath- 
letic success against the best teams that 
the rest of the country can furnish? 

Before attempting to answer this 
question, let us first consider the record 
of these Western Colleges, in respect to 
all major athletic sports, for the year 
1928, just passed. A summarization of 
their accomplishments will prove illum- 
inating. 

Consider football, a game on which 
,the East has especially prided itself. 
During this year the Oregon Agricul- 
tural College went East and won over 
New York University, regarded by 
many as the Eastern champion, by the 
doubled score of 25-13. Next, Stanford 
University sent its team to New York 
and annihilated West Point, that had 
beaten Yale and Harvard “hands down,” 
by the humiliating score of 26-0. Then 
the famed players of Notre Dame came 
West, and the University of Southern 
California handed them defeat by 27-14. 
Georgia came West, and made a score 
of 8-7 against California; but California 
made 260 yards against Georgia’s 202, 
and lost the game by the two points that 
resulted when a muddled player ran 65 
yards toward his own zone. 

Again in track and field athletics the 
Western Colleges left their Eastern 
Competitors far behind. At the inter- 
collegiate meet of 1928 the University 
of Southern California won first place 
and Stanford University third. 

What about rowing? Although the 
East had picked Yale as its logical rep- 
resentative at the Olympic Games, it 
was the University of California crew 
that at Poughkeepsie won the race, that 
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beat Yale, and then went abroad and 
won handily over the best crews of the 
entire world. 

It is possible that a single athletic 
victory might be deemed an accident, 
due to unusual combination of circum- 
stances. -Perhaps even a repetition of 
such victory might conceivably be re- 
garded as coincidence. But when suc- 
cess occurs over and over again, it is 
presumptive evidence of superiority. Let 
us therefore go back of the year 1928, 
and see what had previously happened. 

As to the inter-collegiate track meets, 
the following are the results: 

In 1925, there were 16 contestants. 
The University of Southern California 
won first place, and the University of 
California seventh place. In 1926, with 
19 contestants, the University of South- 
ern California was first, Stanford sec- 
ond, and University of California sixth. 
In 1927, among 21 competitors, Stan- 
ford was first, Southern California 
fourth, and California seventh. Sum- 
marized, in four successive meets, these 
three colleges won four first places, and 
one each of the second, third, sixth and 
seventh places. This was done with the 
odds in respect to population against 
them in the ratio of 27-1, and by leads 
over their competitors that were signifi- 
cantly great. 

Football contests between East and 
West are only of relatively recent date. 
The results of those for 1928 have al- 
ready been given. In 1926 Stanford 
tied the University of Alabama, the 
Southern champions, with a 7-7 score. 
In 1927 Stanford beat Pittsburgh 7-6; 
and Notre Dame, perhaps the best East- 
ern team, barely beat the University of 
Southern California by the score of 7-6. 

On the water, too, the West excels. 
Since 1920, the University of Washing- 
ton has six times entered crews in the 
Poughkeepsie races, has been first three 
times and second three times—this, too, 
from a state that has only one per cent 
of the population of the country at large. 
During this same period, the University 
of California has had three crews in 
these races, winning first place once, sec- 
ond once, and third once. Between them, 


these two crews have, in seven races, 
come in first four times and second four 
times. 

Outside of these convincing collegiate 
examples, much might be said of the 
athletic superiority of the West in other 
activities. Suffice it here to call atten- 
tion to the fact that California fur- 
nished forty-two members of the recent 
Olympic team from the United States; 
that Corbett, Dempsey and a host of 
other pugilistic stars were Westerners 
before the East ever heard of them; and 
that such tennis champions as Helen 
Wills, Helen Jacobs and May Sutton 
were California products. This matter 
of physical superiority has been evi- 
denced even in the lower animals. The 
stables of “Lucky” Baldwin won with 
startling frequency in the Eastern races, 
and the great horse “Sunol,” champion 
of the turf, was a California product. 

Despite such facts has have just been 
quoted, it has seemed to be the fashion 
for the succession of Western victories 
to be belittled, excused or ignored by 
Eastern interests whose self-esteem has 
been so rudely flouted. Their attitude 
toward the appearance in athletic con- 
tests of teams from institutions from a 
vast West, vaguely regarded as begin- 
ning somewhere on the hither side of 
the Hudson River, has appeared rather 
as one of supercilious tolerance toward 
interlopers who might have to be admit- 
ted but need not be feared. They have 
been loath to admit that the East has 
met its athletic master. 

Instead, a series of alibis have been 
put forward. Eastern teams that came 
West and received disagreeable athletic 
surprises had hosts of adherents to offer 
heart-balm. It was claimed that the vis- 
iting Easterners were out of condition 
by reason of a trans-continental trip, 
through difference of climate, from 
change of water—in fact, almost every 
excuse was offered that would becloud 
the real facts of the case and salve 
wounded self esteem. 

For the sake of argument, let some of 
these claims be admitted. But if so ad- 
mitted, then they must apply with equal 
force to the many teams from the Far 
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West that have traveled East and beat 
all comers. And if they so apply, then 
it is interesting to speculate on how 
much more crushing defeats the Western 
teams would have inflicted on their 
Eastern opponents, had they not been in 
such theoretically debilitated condition 
when they arrived in the enemy country. 

Nor has the West monopoly of meth- 
ods of training that bring its success. It 
competes with the rest of the country 
in securing its coaches. And the fact 
that the successive victories in three 
major sports have been divided among 
the five competing Western Colleges is 
abundant proof that such broad athletic 
superiority is not due to individual 
coaching secrets. 

Sweeping aside all sham, pretense and 
excuse, the facts are that the Western 
teams are superior. That the best teams 
win. And that the teams that win— 
with what has now become an almost 
monotonous regularity—are the teams 
from the Pacific Coast. Their success 
is no accident; it is easy to point out 
adequate contributing factors that lie 
behind it. 


ASICALLY, Nature itself confers 

great physical advantage on human 
beings in this Western area, as com- 
pared with those of less favored areas. 
The nature, size, quality, strength, vi- 
tality, stamina and character of all 
living things—including human beings 
—depends upon two factors, and two 
factors only. These are heredity and 
environment. 

As to heredity, the West has been 
fortunate. It was won and peopled by 
a self-selected immigration of individ- 
uals sturdy in body and mind and, in 
one way or another, of unusual capac- 
ity. The long trek of the pioneer, with 
its dangers and hardships, tried out the 
quality of human metal. “The cowards 
never started, and the weak died on the 
road.” Only those reached their West- 
ern goal who had such strength of soul 
and body as triumphed over adversity. 
The sterling qualities of such forbears 
are an inheritance of the present genera- 
tion. 

But the influence of heredity is modi- 
fied by environment. And the basic, 




















most powerful, element of environment 
is climate. The influence of climate 
never ceases to operate. Among other 
things, it has relation to body growth, 
health, habits of life, amount of work 
that can be performed, and even mental 
outlook. 

There are many parts of the East 
where the relatively unfavorable condi- 
tions of climate operate as a direct 
physical handicap. It is true that life 
may be supported under such conditions, 
for the human being is a highly adapt- 
able animal. Also man has done much 
—through clothing, housing, heating, 
ventilating and such like artificial meas- 
ures—to render existence therein less of 
a drain on his powers of vital resistance. 
Nevertheless, it must be accepted that 
there are climatic conditions which best 
promote the development and vigor of 
the human race. It is easy to show that 
such optimum conditions are found in 
their best combination in California and 
the Pacific Coast. 

The common factors of climate are 
temperature, rainfall, percentage of sun- 
shine and velocity of wind. These fac- 
tors must be considered together and 
not separately—for it is their varying 
combination that makes difference of cli- 
mate. 

There are certain standards of tem- 
perature and humidity that are most 
favorable to the physiological functions 
of man. 

What are these standards? 

The Chicago Commission on Ventila- 
tion says they are “A temperature of 68 
degrees. F. with a proper (say 50%) 
relative humidity.” Compare these re- 
quirements with the climatic conditions 
for various cities scattered over the 
United States, as shown in the follow- 
ing meteorological table: 

The table below shows that the tem- 
peratures of California, and the same is 
true for western Oregon and Washing- 
ton, very closely approach the ideal 
standards already quoted. Further, they 
approximate such standards throughout 
the year, and not for brief periods only. 
Such places as Chicago or New York 
have a few days in spring and fall when 
weather conditions are as good as the 
steady climate of California; but for 


Mean Average Average Average Per Cent 
City annual temperature temperature rainfall of 

temperature January July inches sunshine 
CI cacsiinatiiatlinn 48.8 27.0 71.3 43.75 57 
New York............ 51.7 30.2 73.5 44.63 59 
Cikicage ................ 48.5 23.7 72.3 33.28 58 
Sf eae 55.8 31.0 79.1 37.20 60 
Washington ........ 54.7 32.9 76.8 43.5 58 
a 60.9 42.2 77.6 49.36 60 
Philadelphia ........ 53.6 31.8 75.8 41.17 58 
San Francisco...... 54.9 49.5 57.3 22.27 64 
Sacramento .......... 59.6 45.6 72.4 20.9 74 
Los Angeles ........ 60.3 53.1 67.4 15.64 72 





most of the year they are too hot or too 
cold and are moreover subject to ex- 
treme variations. 

In San Francisco the difference be- 
tween the average temperatures for jan- 
uary and July is but 7.8 F.; for Los 
Angeles, 14.3 F.—while for the same 
months it is 48.6 for Chicago, 43.3 for 
New York and 43.9 for Washington. 
Nor do these figures fully tell the story, 
While San Francisco never gets much 
colder or warmer than its January or 
July averages, Chicago has winter ex- 
tremes well below zero, summer heat 
well above 80, and an annual tempera- 
ture range of some 100 degrees. Some 
variation in temperature is desirable for 
the white race, and this is found in Cali- 
fornia in the thermometric range be- 
tween day and night. But such extreme 
and sudden changes as are usual in many 
parts of the east are nothing less than 
shocks to the human organism. 

Humidity is another essential of cli- 
mate. A certain amount is desirable; 
but too much, associated with rain and 
cloudiness, interferes with out-door life 
and physical effort. The “gray days” so 
common in the east have a depressing 
action on mental state. The dry bright- 
ness of the West, on the contrary, brings 
an increase of mental buoyancy and 
emotional impulse. It stimulates to ac- 
tivity. 

We come now to sunshine. Its great 
importance to human welfare has long 
been recognized, but the nature and ex- 
tent of its beneficent influences have only 
lately been scientifically determined. We 
now know that the impelling force 
which takes lifeless atoms of carbon, 
calcium, iron and other elements and 
makes of them living realities is the ul- 
tra-violet content of the solar rays. Thus 
sunshine lies at the very genesis of life 
and the maintenance of health. 

Besides their lack of sunshine, due to 
clouds, smoke and enforced housing, due 
to cold, many parts of the East have a 
regional deficiency of sunshine. Our 
table shows that on a basis of 100 per 
cent of theoretical sunshine annually, 
Boston gets but 57 and New York but 
59 per cent; while San Francisco gets 
64, Los Angeles, 72, and Sacramento 74 
per cent. On dark days the emotional 
outlook is gloomy and initiative is re- 
pressed. It is not going too far say that 
“sunshine in the blood” may be respon- 
sible in large degree for the Western 
cheerfulness and optimism that consider 
no task impossible. 


AVING outlined what climate ', 
let us see what it does. The ways 
in which, for example, it influences ath- 
letic supremacy in the United States. 
It is common knowledge that climate 
(Continued on Page 186) 
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Out West Magazine 


ernoon of August 23rd, some 

5000 persons hushed their talk- 
ing and gazed spell-bound at a barbar- 
ous dance held in the little village of 
Hotevilla, Arizona. The dance was the 
annual Snake Dance held by the Hopi 
Indians of Arizona. It is the belief of 
the Hopis that water is stored under- 
ground as well as in the heavens and 
through the medium of the Snake Dance 
these Indians believe that they can in- 
voke the Great Spirit to open the clouds, 
so causing a much needed rain. Live 
snakes of all description are used in the 
dance and after its completion are 
turned loose that they may go under- 
ground and tell the gods, there situated, 
that the Hopis have done their duty and 
have called upon Ketechee Manido 
(The Great Spirit) for rain. It is a 
curious truth that rain almost invari- 
ably follows the enactment of the Snake 
Dance. 

About 100 miles northeast of the 
town of Flagstaff, Arizona, are located 
five Hopi Indian villages; Hotevilla, 
Walip, Shumopovi, Shisaulovi, and 
Mishongnovi. In these villages one finds 
the descendants of Hopi chieftains fa- 
mous in history; many of whom were 
allies of the early settlers in the South- 
west against other tribes with less 
friendly intentions toward the pioneers. 
But the days when the Hopis took the 
war path are long past; they are today 
and have been for many generations, 
one of the most peaceful tribes in the 
entire country. They are known through- 
out the Southwest as “the farmer In- 
dians,” and it is with a feeling of sur- 
prise that many white people see the 
large fields of corn that are cultivated 
by this historic tribe. Indeed, in the early 
days of Arizona and New Mexico there 
Were many white settlers who owed 
their very lives to their Hopi neighbors 
and their willingness to share their grain 
crops with them. 

Countless thousands of tourists to the 

rand Canyon of Arizona, have seen 
the small band of Hopis located there, 
put on their Eagle and War Dances, but 
comparatively few persons have been 

Ortunate enough to witness the annual 
Dance of the Snake held held in one of 
the five Hopi villages northeast of Flag- 
staff. The dances held each day at the 
Grand Canyon have suffered through 
the call of commercialism and persons 
seeing them are expected to pay, much 
as they would at the circus. As a result 
of this, these dances have reached the 
Point where they hold little interest ex- 


A T FIVE-FIFTEEN in the aft- 


The Dance of the Snake 


By CH1eF WHISPERING PINE 
(D. Maitland Bushby) 


cept to the large-eyed and easily im- 
pressed Easterner who is thrilled to his 
city heart by anything sporting an eagle 
feather and so-called “war paint.” But 
the Dance of the Snake has not suffered 


on “7 


A weird ceremonial enacted with extreme 
solemnity and devotion and carrying deep 
significance to the Hopis. 


i > 


from the grip of commercialism. It is 
enacted today as it was a hundred years 
ago. Spectators here are not asked to 
pay; in fact they very early are given to 
understand that they are not welcome 
and while no actual danger threatens 
. . . yet, neither are any pleasantries or 
accommodations advanced or provided 
for the thousands who come each year 
to view the ceremony. 

Consequently, a tent city (tents fur- 
nished by the visitors themselves, also 
all food-stuffs and other things needed ) 
springs up about a week before the 
actual performance on the hills sur- 
rounding the village where the dance 
is to be held. And cameras are taboo; 
no one is allowed to take pictures of the 
dance. This ruling has been in effect 
for about ten years. To the spectator 
there is much that seems needlessly dis- 
pleasing; but it must be remembered 
that the participants in the dance are 
not only dancing but chanting and pray- 
ing to God. To the Hopis the ceremony 
of the Snake Dance is a form of reli- 
gion. When the spectator understands 
this he may be less quick to pass harsh 
judgment upon the courtesy of the per- 
formers and their red brothers who sit 
unconcernedly upon the buildings view- 
ing the ceremony. 

The dance is sponsored by two fra- 
ternities of the Hopis: the Blue and 
Drab Flute, and the Antelope and 
Snake. This year the Snake Dance 
proper was held at Hotevilla; other 
ceremonies related to the dance were 
held at the villages of Shumopovi and 
Shipaulovi. The dance is really a small 
part of the entire ceremonies, as the com- 
plete time required is nine days, of 
which the dance is the climax and is 
completely enacted in somewhat less 
than an hour. Each day, of the nine re- 
quired, is taken up with various cere- 
monies each of which has a particular 
and significant meaning to the Hopis; 
on the ninth day the snakes to be used 
in the dance are carefully washed by 
tribal priests and in the meantime the 
dancers themselves are given special at- 
tention and instructed in their duties. 
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The time of the dance is dependent 
upon the position of stellar bodies, espe- 
cially of the sun and the moon. For this 
reason no one, not even the Indians 
themselves, know very far in advance 
just when the ceremonies will begin. 
Once this time is determined, a member 
of the tribe announces it in a loud and 
monotonous voice from some point of 
vantage; usually a housetop. This part 
of the ceremony reminds one greatly of 
the old days when public criers were in 
vogue. 

Immediately after this announcement, 
preparations for the ceremonies are be- 
gun. First of all is constructed an altar 
which is made of various colored sands 
carefully and mosaically distributed 
over the floor of the kiva. This results 
in what is known as a “sand-painting.”’ 
These sands are so arranged as to form 
pictures. Here one will find billowy 
clouds meant to be full of rain; long 
zig-zag lines to represent lightning, and 
signifying that the Thunder Bird is 
active, thus forecasting a storm and rain. 
Then there is careful making of prayer 
sticks, after which numbers of the tribe 
gather around the ceremonial fire to in- 
dulge in thoughtful smoking interspersed 
with prayer chants. Each day of the 
nine preceding the dance, ritualistic 
prayers are given over the sand altar. 
Pipes are smoked and the smoke is sup- 
posed to ascend to heaven and form 
clouds holding rain. Then, as the ninth 
day approaches, another ceremony takes 
place. A very strong liquid is prepared 
which is later to be rubbed over the 
bodies of the dancers. The contents of 
this liquid are unknown to white men; 
but its power is evident. A person whose 
body is covered with it is practically 
immune to the venom of poisonous 
snakes. Such then, are the ceremonies 
leading up to the ninth and last day. 

On the ninth day at dawn, some eight 
or ten miles from the village where the 
dance is to be held, the young men of 
the tribe begin what is called the mara- 
thon race, which is to end at the village. 
For this race the runners usually strip 
to a breach clout; however, this is be- 
coming less common as the years go on. 
Members of the tribe not in the race 
assemble on the mesa overlooking the 
course and eagerly watch the runners. 
At a signal, the runners dash off, each 
bent upon winning, for to win is a great 
honor and gives one prestige in the tribe. 
At the top of the mesa, where the race 
is to end, Indian priests wait the run- 
ners. The winning runner is sprinkled 
with sacred meal by the priests and 
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ushered to the snake kiva in about the 
center of the village. In the kiva the 
runner is presented with a charm in the 
form of an amulet. This charm is of 
great magic power and is regarded as 
priceless by the Hopis. 

After the marathon race the priests 
adjourn to the kiva. Here is a large urn 
or olla of sacred water and 
countless numbers of snakes, 





and a snake is handed to him through 
the. opening of the kisi. He breathes 
upon it for a second and then places it 
in his mouth and rises to his feet. The 
entire group then begins to dance away 
from the kisi and another group follows 
them and one of its members receives a 
snake in the same manner. In this way 





dentally drop. At the end of the dance 
the chief priest emerges from the kiva 
and makes a large circle on the ground 
with sacred meal. When the circle is 
completed a signal is given and all the 
dancers run up to the circle and cast 
their snakes within its boundaries. The 
snakes within the circle are then 

sprinkled with more of the 

sacred meal and with the sacred 





both poisonous and non-poison- 
ous. The priests arrange them- 
selves in a circle around the urn 
of sacred water and begin to 
chant. As the chant progresses, 
the priests nearest the urn are 
handed writhing bundles of 
snakes which they dip in the 
urn and then throw onto the 
sand of the sacred sand altar. 
The chant increases in volume 
constantly during this procedure 
and when the last snake has 
been thrown on the altar the 
priests give a shrill yell which 
may be heard at a great dis- 
tance. The snakes are allowed 
to wander about at will inside 
the kiva after their washing. 
All is done now but the 
dance itself, the air becomes 
strangely still, there is a hint of 
mystery and among the ranks 
of waiting spectators there is a 
noticeable nervousness. The sun 
nears the horizon and as its 
lower arc begins to disappear, 
activity is again resumed in the 
village. The kiva opens and 
from it come the Antelope 
priests and dancers. The priests 
march in single file to what is 
called the kisi, a low structure 
in which there are several ollas 
containing the snakes to be used. 
Immediately in front of the kisi 
is a fairly large hole which has 
been purposely dug and covered 
over by boards; this represents 
the opening to the underground 
regions and is supposed to lead 
to the dwelling of the under- 
ground gods. Sacred meal is 
sprinkled on the boards cover- 
ing this hole. The priests then 
march around and over the 
boards four times, each time 





THE DANCE OF TSUA-TSUA 





This dance, The Dance of the Rattlesnake, is 
one of several of the Hopi Tribe. It is a dance 
for rain, usually held in the month of August 
each year. The dancer, wrapping a live rattle- 
snake about his body and holding it in his 
mouth chants: 


Ho! Ho! Ho! Ho! 
Shenah, She-e-e-e-nah, 

Ho, Tsua-tsua, little brother, 
Ho, rattlesnake, little brother, 
Speak well, 

Ho, speak much. 

Ah, yah! Yah! Yah! 

Haleti yona—Hola! hola! 
Tell of thy brother, 

Tell of his dancing, 

Tell to those who wait 

In thy home, little brother. 


Ho-yah—ho-yah, a-a-a-ah! 

Let there be much water, 

Much rain, hai! Hai! Hai! 

Ho-yah! Ho-yah! Ho! 

See Thy brother greets thee, 

Bids Thee welcome, knowing one. 
Ho, thou art mighty, little brother; 
Thy voice is that of many moons, 
Raise it, Tsua-tsua, 

Raise it for thy brothers, 

Raise it so that our home may know again 
The tender touch of water, 

And know the bloom of living things. 


Ho-yah! Little Brother, 

We have spoken. 

Speed thee to thy home below 

And tell those who wait 

That your brothers have done well. 
Tell them we ask for rain, 

Much rain! 

Tell the, Tsua-tsua, Little Brother. 
Ho! Ho! Ho! Ho-yaaaaaaaah - 


water remaining in the urm 
which has been brought from 
the kiva. This done, the priests 
catch as many snakes as pos- 
sible and holding to them tight- 
ly, they rush off to the North, 
South, East and West. When 
they can no longer hold the 
snakes they release them and 
bid them return to the under- 
world and tell the gods there 
that the dance is completed. 


The dance is ended. 


Special care is taken of the 
priests after the dance. Crude 
herb medicines are given them 
which counteract the action of 
snake venom which may have 
entered their bodies when some 
of the snakes became displeased 
and struck at their holders. It 
is curious to note there there is 
no case on record where one of 
these dancers has died from 
snake bite. This in spite of the 


fact that they handle rattle 
snakes as well as others less 
dangerous. 


The dance is followed by 
feasting and great happiness. 
The Hopis believe that they 
have once more established 
themselves in the good graces of 
Kateeche Manido, and are joy- 
ful. And, Kateeche Manido, not 
to be outdone, usually sends 
rain in answer to the prayers of 


his children. 





The above article describing 
the Dance of the Snake is based 
on personal observations by the 
author and augmented by per- 
sonal acquaintance with many 
members of the Hopi tribe. 
The material is guaranteed by 
the author to be authentic in 








stopping a moment to stomp 
upon the boards so that the 
underground gods may hear and know 
that the dance is about to take place. 
After this notification to the gods, the 
priests form in single line facing the 
kisi and chant until a signal is given 
when they divide into groups and march 
up to the opening of the kisi. As the 
group reaches the opening, one member 
of it bends toward the ground or kneels 





all of the groups possess themselves of 
snakes. The dance continues for about 
a half hour or forty-five minutes. There 
is much stomping of feet and wild mo- 
tions of the arms by those dancers hold- 
ing snakes in their mouths; while the 
other dancers chant continually and are 
ever ready to capture a snake which the 
snake holder of their group may acci- 


every particular. Visitors to 
the Grand Canyon of the Colo- 
rado, the Petrified Forest and the Cliff 
Dwellings, or other interesting sections 
of the “Painted Desert” region would 
do well to include the Snake Dance in 
their itinerary. 

The poem, The Dance of Tsua-Tsua 
is most unusual and adds much to the 
value of the article. 


EDITOR. 
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the world was performed solely by 

human beings. Little by little men 
learned that they could domesticate cer- 
tain animals, and employ them in vari- 
ous ways. The horse, ox, elephant, dog, 
water buffalo, camel and llama have 
long served man. As civilization devel- 
oped, people learned that they could 
make use of the power in the winds and 
streams. Mills were built beside rivers, 
and falling water was employed in 
grinding grain and 


F OR unknown centuries the work of 





Canada—Land of Opportunity 


WATER POWERS IN CANADA——Sixth Article 


By James F. CHAMBERLAIN 


Because so much of the northern part 
of Canada has not been accurately sur- 
veyed, the power possibilities are not 
definitely known. It is estimated that 
there are available, on the basis of a six- 
month’s Jow, at 80 per cent efficiency, 
about 32,000,000 horse power. Of this 
there was installed in 1928 about 5,000,- 
000 horse power, or practically 16 per 
cent of the estimated total. It is evident 
that future developments will be very 
great. In actual volume of hydro-electric 





in sawing lumber. 
The discovery 
that falling water 
generates electric- 
ity, and that the 
energy sO genera- 
ted can be trans- 
mitted for long 
distances by means 
of wires and then 
used, was one of 
tremendous value. 
Today the uses of 
hydro-electric en- 
ergy are manifold. 
Millions of passen- 
gers and much ex- 
press and freight 
are moved annually 
on lines of electric 
road. Manufactur- 
ing in many lines 
is carried on 
through the appli- 
cation of this ener- 
gy. It is employed 
for illumination, 
for cooking, for heating, the operation 
of elevators in buildings, the pumping 
of water, the printing of books and 
papers, and in a host of other ways. To- 
day the electrically operated radio brings 
to us, music, lectures, sermons, market 
reports and the news of the day. 
_In its water powers, the Dominion of 
Canada has a resource of very great 
value. The rivers of the country are 
numerous, and some of them have their 
sources thousands of feet above sea 
level. The precipitation in a large part 
of the country is abundant. Many of the 
streams are fed by snow fields and glaci- 
ers. Glacial action has resulted in ob- 
structed drainage, thus producing falls, 
rapids and lakes. The lakes serve as 
natural reservoirs, thus regulating the 
flow of the streams fed by them. The 
large forest area helps in bringing about 
the same result. 





Aerial View of Grand Mere Showing the Laurentide Pulp and Paper Company’s 
Plant on St. Maurice River, P. Q. 
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distributed, the provinces of Quebec, 
Ontario and Manitoba have approxi- 
mately 80 per cent of the total available 
power. This is highly important because 
these provinces have a large percentage 
of the total population and manufactur- 
ing in the Dominion and very little coal. 

British Columbia is a land of moun- 
tains and plateaus. The average eleva- 
tion of the province is estimated to be 
about 3,500 feet. In the western part of 
the country precipitation is abundant. 
At the higher allti- 
tudes there is much 
snow, the melting 
of which, during 
the summer months 
adds to the volume 
of the streams, and 
to the regularity of 
their flow. 

It is estimated 
that the Fraser 
river and its tribu- 
taries, have avail- 
able 600,000 horse 
power. The can- 
yons down which 
these streams rush, 
are themselves evi- 
dence of the great 
power in the riv- 
ers. The Skeena, 
which enters the 
sea at Prince Ru- 
pert, has a possible 
86,000 horse pow- 
er, while the Nass 
and the Stickine 
will some time sup- 











ply much energy. The Peace and the 
Liard, in the northeastern part of Brit- 


energy developed, only the United States 
exceeds the Dominion of Canada, Al- 
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Available and Developed Water Power in Canada by Provinces, Jan. 1, 1928* 


Available 24-hour power at 80 p.c. 
efficiency 








Provinces At ordinary At ordinary Turbine 
minimum flow six-months flow installation 
h.p. h.p. h.ph. 

British Columbia .................. 1,931,000 5,103,500 473,142 
EA Re ee eee 390,000 1,049,500 34,107 
Saskatchewan .................------- 542,000 1,082,000 35 
a 3,309,000 5,344,500 255,125 
ia satis 5,330,000 6,940,000 1,816,908 
Ae ee Wenner ene 8,459,000 13,064,000 2,064,723 
New Brunswick.................... 87,000 120,800 47,231 
Nova Scotia.... ...................... 20,800 128,300 71,017 
Prince Edward Island.......... 3,000 5,300 2,434 
Yukon and N. W. Terr..... 125,200 275,300 13,109 
ROC 20,197,000 33,113,200 4,777,921 


*The Canada Year Book, 1927-28, p. 390. 
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not yet utilized. Most of the develop- 
ments have taken place close to the 
coast, and the power is largely used in 
the pulp and paper and the mining in- 
dustries. The city of Vancouver uses 
power transmitted from Bridge River, 
some fifty miles distant, as well as from 
Steve Lake and the North Arm of Bur- 
rard Inlet. Victoria secures her chief 
supply from the Jordan River. Prince 
Rupert receives power from Wood- 
worth’s Lake, close at hand. The pulp 
and paper mills at Ocean Falls and 
Swanson’s Bay, and the smelters at Trail 
and Fernie use hydro-electric energy. 


The province of British Columbia is 
planning extensive developments on the 
Bridge, South Slocan, Pend’ Oreille, 
Elk, Jordan and Shuswap 
rivers. This work will ne- 
cessitate the expenditure of 
fhillions of dollars, and will 
add some 200,000 horse 
power. In British Colum- 
bia the salmon fisheries are 
of. large value, and in the 
construction of dams for 
the impounding of water, 
care must be taken to do 
nothing that yould prevent 
the fish from ascending the 
streams to spawn. 


Western Alberta resem- 
bles British Columbia in 
being mountainous, but 
much of the province is in 
the prairie region, On the 
prairies the precipitation is 
light and the altitude mod- 
erate. In spite of these con- 
ditions there are power pos- 
sibilities of considerable 
magnitude. The chief pow- 
er streams are the Bow, Elbow, Deer, 
Red, Saskatchewan, Peace and Slave. 


Calgary, the largest city in the prov- 
ince, is well supplied with hydro-electric 
energy. The Calgary Power Company 
has.a plant on the Bow at Kananaskis 
Falls, where some 20,000 horse power 
are generated, and another at Horse- 
shoe Falls on the same river, where 
nearly as much is produced. A small 
amount is developed from the Bow with- 
in the city limits. Much additional 
power can be developed within 65 miles 
of the city. Another project under con- 
struction is the erection of a plant at the 
junction of the Bow and Ghost rivers, 
about 30 miles west of Calgary. At this 
point some 30,000 ‘horse power are 
available. 


There are large power possibilities in 
connection with the rivers in the north- 
ern part of the province of Alberta, but 
there is as yet no demand for the power. 





*Agricultural and Industrial Progress in Can- 
ada, September 1928, p. 164. 








In the near future electricity will be 
much more largely used in rural homes, 
and in the doing of farm work. The 
University of Alberta, in co-operation 
with the Calgary Power Company and 
associations of farm women, is making 
a careful study of the situation, as the 
following statement indicates: 


“Two representative farm homes in 
the province have been equipped with 
electric stoves, refrigerators, water sup- 
ply pumps, feed choppers, vacuum clean- 
ers, and other labor saving devices, such 
as irons and washing machines. These 
will be operated for one year to deter- 
mine the actual costs involved. One such 
farm home is situated in the northern 
part of the province where dairying is 
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transmitted out of the province. One- 
sixth of the total must be reserved for 
public use in Saskatchewan. 

In the province of Manitoba there 
are some 20,000 square miles of water. 
Lakes are numerous, and some of them 
are large. As a result of glaciation there 
is much obstructed drainage, and hence 
there are falls and rapids in the streams, 
Most of the lakes are of glacial origin. 

Up to date more power has been de- 
veloped on the Winnipeg River than on 
any other stream in the province. In 
1905 hydro-electric energy was first used 
in the city of Winnipeg. The work was 
done under private ownership. A munic- 
ipal plant was erected at Point du Bois, 
and in 1911 this began to supply energy 
practically at cost. Today 
the plant is operating at its 








Aerial View of Power Development at La Gabelle, P. Q., on the 
St. Maurice River 


carried on principally and the other in 
the south where wheat farming is gen- 
eral.”* 


In Saskatchewan little has been done 
by way of developing hydro-electric 
energy. The chief power sites are in the 
northern part of the province where 
there are few people. It is estimated that 
on the basis of a sixth-month’s flow, 
there can be developed on the Churchill 
River 366,400 horse power; on the 
Block 217,185; on the Reindeer 106,500 
and on the Saskatchewan 300,100 horse 
power. Comparing the total of these fig- 
ures with the total available power in 
the province, we see that the streams 
named above have about nine-tenth of 
the total. 


The Flin Flon mining interests in 
Manitoba are carrying out an important 
project at Island Falls on the Churchill 
River in Saskatchewan, near the bound- 
ary line between the provinces. It is 
stipulated by Saskatchewan that but five- 
sixths of the power developed may be 


capacity, 105,000 horse 
power. A second plant is to 
be erected at Slave Falls 
on the Winnipeg River, 
where about 70,000 horse 


power will be generated. 


At Pinawa the Winnipeg 
Electric Company has de- 
veloped 38,700 horse power 
and at Great Falls the 
Manitoba Power Company 
has a plant with a capacity 
of 168,000 horse power. All 
of these plants are on the 
Winnipeg River, and with- 
in 75 miles of the city of 
Winnipeg, which city has 
unusually low rates for do- 
mestic and commercial use. 
St. Boniface, Selkirk, Stone- 
wall, Transcona and other 
smaller places, share in this 
advantage. 


The Nelson River, which flows from 
Lake Winnipeg to Hudson Bay, is the 
chief power stream in the province. 
From this river practically 4,000,000 
horse power can be developed. For 50 
per cent of the time the Churchill can 
supply 467,600 and the Saskatchewan, 
at Grand Rapids near the mouth of the 
stream, 194,445 horse power. Owing to 
slight industrial development, these pow- 
ers have not been utilized, but in the 
near future they will play an important 
part in the pulp and paper and the min- 
ing industries. 


Among the provinces Ontario ranks 
second in volume of water power. Niag- 
ara Falls is, of course, the greatest single 
source of hydro-electric energy. Devel- 
opments are according to an interna- 
tional treaty between the United States 
and Canada. The Dominion is now using 
most of her full quota of power as pro- 
vided by the treaty. On the Canadian 
side of the boundary the water drops 165 
feet, which is a little greater than the 
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fall on the American side. The falls 
constitute one of the chief scenic fea- 
tures of the world. 

As now harnessed, the falls generate 
about 1,200,000 horse power, more than 
one-half of which is on the Canadian 
side. The total amount of power in the 
falls is about 5,000,000 horse power. 
Many Canadian cities and towns secure 
energy from the Niagara River, among 
them are Welland, Hamilton, Brant- 
ford, Toronto, Sarnia, St. Catharines, 
Gault, London and Kitchener. 

There are power streams in all parts 
of the province, only a part of which 
can receive attention here. Rainy River, 
about 80 miles in length, is one of these. 
On the north shore of Lake Superior 
are the “Twin Cities,” Port Arthur 
and Fort Williams, whose flour and 
pulp and paper mills 
are operated by hydro- 
electric energy devel- 
oped at Cameron Falls 
on the Nipigon River, 
and at Kakaheka Falls 
on the Kaministikwia 
River. The St. Mary 
River, which connects 
Lake Superior and 
Lake Huron, furnishes 
the power to the town 
of Sault Ste. Marie. 
The Severn River con- 
nects Lake Simcoe 
with Georgian Bay. 
The section of the val- 
ley between Sparrow 
Lake and Georgian 
Bay is called “Hydro 
Glen” because there 
are several power 
plants in it. 

In the mining areas 
of Cobalt, Kirkland, 
Lake and Porcupine, 
much hydro-electric 
power is used. It is estimated that there 
are at New Liskeard 350,000 horse 
power available. Power is developed at 
Iroquois Falls on the Abitiba River, and 
at Smooth Rock Falls on the Matta- 
gami River. The Ottawa, Trent and St. 
Lawrence are other streams from which 
power is developed. 

Through the agency of the Ontario 
Hydro Commission, the use of electricity 
in rural regions has increased rapidly. 
More than 30,000 rural customers are 
now served. The power is widely used 
on farms in grinding grain, pumping 
water, sawing wood, chopping feed for 
animals, sharpening tools, milking, sepa- 
rating milk, churning and in other ways. 
The rate for domestic purposes is very 
low. About $280,000,000 are invested 
in hydroelectric power plants in the 
Province of Ontario. 


First among the provinces of Canada 
in available water power is Quebec. 
There are many power streams in the 
province, the chief of which are the St. 
Lawrence and its tributaries and the 
Ottawa. Power can be developed from 
the many rivers that flow into Hudson 
Bay, but there is as yet no demand in 
that region. 

On the Gatineau River, which flows 
into the Ottawa from the north, there 
are three large power plants. One of 
these is at Farmers Rapids, six miles 
from the city of Ottawa, This plant 
develops 120,000 horse power. At Chel- 
sea, about one mile farther up stream, 
170,000 horse power are generated. A 
third plant, located at Paugan Falls, has 
a capacity much greater than that of the 
one at Chelsea. This energy is used 


Montmorency Falls, P. Q., 274 Feet High. One of the Dominion 
Company’s Plants 
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flow of the river, Lake Mekinak was 
converted into an enormous reservoir. 
The dam which impounds the water is 
1720 feet long and 80 feet high. The 
area of the reservoir is 300 square miles, 
and its capacity is 160,000,000 cubic 
feet. 

Farther east the Saguenay enters the 
St. Lawrence, At its mouth is the town 
of Tadoussac, founded in 1599. The 
tide ascends the river to Chicoutimi, 
more than 60 miles up stream. The 
water is very deep, and the canyon walls 
between which it is confined, rise for 
hundreds of feet above the stream. 

The river flows out of Lake St. John, 
a large and beautiful body of water. Be- 
tween the lake and Chicoutimi, a dis- 
tance of approximately 25 miles, the fall 
amounts to 300 feet. There are about a 
dozen power plants on 
the river with a total 
capacity of 1,450,000 
horse power. At Isle 
Maligne, where the 
stream issues from the 
lake, the Duke Price 
Power company has 
spent $40,000,000 to 
develop 450,000 horse 
power. The pulp and 
paper mills in this part 
of Quebec use much 
hydro-electricenergy, as 
does the Aluminum 
Company of Canada. 
The latter company 
owns a number of ships 
engaged in transporting 
bauxite from the De- 
merara valley in British 
Guiana to Arvida, a 
town on the Saguenay 
between Chicoutimi 
and the lake. Bauxite 
is the ore from which 
aluminum is made. It 


extile 


chiefly in the pulp and paper industry.is really a clay, the distribution of which 


The Falls of the Montmorency River, 
about six miles from the city of Quebec, 
are noted for their beauty. The water 
drops about 250 feet, and here power is 
developed and transmitted to the city. 
The St. Maurice, which enters the St. 
Lawrence from the northwest, is some 
400 miles in length. Its basin, having 
an area of practically 17,000 square 
miles, is well wooded. From the numer- 
ous falls and rapids approximately 
1,000,000 horse power can be generated. 
At Shawinigan Falls, not far from the 
mouth of the river, the water drops 165 
feet. Energy developed here is used in 
Three Rivers, Montreal and other cities. 
Much additional power is produced at 
Grand Mere and La Tuque, farther up 
stream. 

To secure greater uniformity in the 


appears to be quite limited. 

The Richelieu, St. Francis, Chaudiere 
and Riviere-du-Loop enter the St. Law- 
rence from the south, and each of these 
streams furnishes some _ hydro-electric 
energy. 

The St. Lawrence River has a tre- 
mendous amount of power available, 
only a small part of which is now being 
used. In the first 67 miles of its course, 
namely from Lake Ontario to Ogdens- 
burg, New York and Prescott, Ontario, 
the total fall is only one foot. Here, of 
course, the development of power is not 
contemplated. The second division, 
known as the International Section, ex- 
tends from the cities mentioned to the 
head of Lake St. Francis. It is 48 miles 
in length, and the total fall is 92 feet. 
In this section there is a succession of 

(Continued on Page 188) 




















By L. B. CuLLEN JONES 


PICKED you up and placed you in a frame. 
And spring was there! The sheen of lupin-blue 
The hillsides draped; the poppy-gold a flame 
Aglow across the downs was nestling to 
The velvet green of nature’s bright new gown. 
Then summer came! and the sweeping oak stood 
guard, 
Where ridges reached the dew-cloud, o'er the 
brown— 
Ere fading into misty purples of a bard. 


Autumn saw the Maiden sleeping on her crags; 
The rolling tide out mixing rainbow shades 
With flecks of spritelike foam before the flags 
Of seven seas. Then, from the dome to glades— 
Maroon with martyred dock, the changeling curled 
Beyond the minarets a glistning in the sun 
And slowly stole from out a dreaming world 
The light of dawn and left a gloom begun 
Before the ages died. 

But Winter, sighing to 
His bride, the gay west wind, a wooing came 
And gently touched the hills’ pale cheeks with new 
Delight and scattered tears within the frame. 
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Well-Laid Plans “Gang Aft A-gley” 








SPECIAL meeting of the mem- 
bers of the official board of the 
M. E. Church of Smithsontown 

had been called for Tuesday evening at 

the church on Main Street. Several mat- 
ters of importance were to come before 
the board, was the message sent out by 
the presiding officer, and passed from 
one to another till all were notified. 

Many were the conjectures enter- 
tained by the members as to the object 
of the meeting and some discussion was 
indulged in; but pioneer life is condu- 
cive to silence, and the patience bred of 
relief that in due time the required 
knowledge would be theirs, was suffici- 
ent till the hour of the meeting. 


A full attendance resulted, motivated 
by curiosity and loyalty to the cause and 
a sense of duty. These were men who 
believed that the way to fight evil in a 
growing town was to establish the 
strongholds of righteousness in their 
midst, and they were sincere in their 
beliefs and not easily swerved from a 
path they decided was the one they 
should travel. 

Colonel Squaredeal called the meeting 
to order. It had been suggested, he said, 
that a revival meeting be held to com- 
bat the evils now so prevalent among 
the rougher elements of the town. A new 
influx had brought a group of men more 
boisterous, less law-abiding than any 
that had yet invaded the town since the 
discovery of the mineral belt which had 
shown the investors that skilled labor 
must be procured from the Continent, 
if they were to reap their desired har- 
vest of cash. 


Hence the bringing over of men from 
several foreign countries, some of them 
married and with families, some unmar- 
ried. Members from different countries 
settled in separate communities, clinging 
to their home language and customs. 
The result was a group of towns diver- 
gent in manners, language and beliefs, 
with the original town group made up 
of people from the East and South; all 
under one municipality but as lacking in 
capacity for admixture as the prover- 
bial oil and water. 


One street harbored saloons, and as 
sharply divergent as a perpendicular line 
is from one that is horizontal, was the 
life on the horizontal line of Main 
Street and its outlying residential sec- 
tion to the vertical line of thoroughfare 
which zoned the saloons and gambling 
places on First Street. 


A large, two-story hotel at the end of 
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the street, housed the miners without 
families. The barroom of this hotel was 
the rendezvous of the crowd, the num- 
ber augmented by the husbands and 
sons of others who were domiciled in 
more or less prosperous appearing 
houses, who came to join the hilarity 
always indulged in when the shifts were 
changed and the work of the day labor- 
ers was over. 

To bring the evangelist considered 
best able to grapple with the problem, 
meant an expenditure of a considerable 
amount of money. The Colonel led the 
list with an amount he thought proper; 
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The Pioneer Mother 


By Eunice MITcHELL LEHMER 


HE cradled the kings of an empire, 
For prophecy glowed in her soul. 
Firm in her trust of tomorrow, 
She could look past defeat to the goal. 


She has answered the call of the sunset, 
She has braved the last challenging quest, 
But the fire of the pioneer mother 

Still burns in the heart of the west! 
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Judge Wrenn followed suit and Gen- 
eral Marshall put down a like sum. 
Others did their best, but withal the 
required amount lacked a considerable 
sum. 

With much show of considering the 
matter, the Colonel rose. “Friends,” he 
said “you all know that I am land poor, 
but I will assume one-third of the bal- 
ance.” The spacious acreage of the Col- 
onel had long since been cut up into 
city lots, with modern buildings erected 
thereon. To dwellers in the houses the 
Colonel’s name was only the name of 
the original owner of the land. 


As Colonel Squaredeal sat down Gen- 
eral Marshall arose. A merry smile 
crinkled the wrinkles around his eyes 
but his manner was studiously solemn. 
“Friends,” he said, “you all know that 
I am dam poor, but I will meet the 
Colonel and go him one better. I will 
assume the balance. 

The General’s 


into 


milldam fell 












innocuous desuetude when the progres- 
sive farmers felled the fine timber and 
moisture refused to ignore the insult. 
It had for many years been a source 
both of revenue, excitement and ex- 
pense. Farmers for miles around came 
each year bringing their grain for grind- 
ing, returning home well stocked with 
flour and feed. And as regular as the 
visits of the farmers, at least once each 
spring would be heard the cry: “The 
milldam is out!” and frenzied indeed 
would be the efforts till the raging 
waters were again imprisoned. So the 
Colonel’s sally and the General’s pun 
so perilously near profanity did their 
part in bringing to fruition the plans of 
those serious-minded pioneers, and in 
due time the Evangelist arrived and the 
meetings were begun. With earnest sin- 
cerity the church members assisted, the 
attendance grew, and new members 
were added each evening. 

Their efforts were the subject of 
many a jest in the barroom of the hotel 
on First Street, and in the saloons and 
gambling places. Every group harbors a 
leader. This is true in the world of 
people and in the animal world. The 
leader in the group of miners last to 
arrive and which in its boisterousness 
had led to the climax precipitating the 
plans for procuring the Evangelist, was 
a Cornishman with a wit that brought 
unceasing merriment; a vitality un- 
bounded and a knowledge of his busi- 
ness that left no possible excuse for re- 
turning him to the old country as an 
undesirable emigrant. He could outwork 
his associates, be the last to go to bed at 
night but the first to report for work in 
the morning, jeering the belated and 
leading on to the mines with a jollity 
that seemed unending. He possessed a 
voice of pure tenor and if trained would 
have made a place in the musical world. 
As it was, he led the music in the bar- 
room and on the way to the mines, and 
when he sang—as he did at times, songs 
that were not known to the others, there 
was a pathos in the cadence that brought 
silence, and sometimes tears that were 
furtively wiped away; and again there 
was a lilt that made the world seem a 
joyous place in which to be. 

As reports reached the hhaunts of 
First Street a plan suggested itself to 
Owen Griffiths. “Let’s go up to the 
church and break up the meeting,” he 
said. Riotous assent from some greeted 
the suggestion: cautious objections came 


(Continued on Page 191) 
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HERE was a vague promise of 
spring in the keen mountain air. 
Yet the night, its silence unbroken 
save for the metallic, intermittent click- 
click of the telegraph key—only direct 
means of communication between the 
lonely railway station and the city afar 
—was shadowy and foreboding. 
Arising from the key, the operator 
tossed several heaping shovels of coal 
into the squat, greedy stove. That ac- 
complished, he wearily sagged into his 
chair and withdrew a soiled journal 
from a cluttered drawer of the battered 
desk before him. He turned the pages. 
The journal contained his poems. 
His fingers halted in their play with 
the leaves while he read one of his 
favorites. Went its burden. 


“Live and love and harvest early. 
Let me finish in youth’s glory— 
Lay me down and die!” 


Again the rather shapely fingers swept 
the leaves. Pen-written pages, in a fine, 
delicate hand, flashed into view. He 
paused at the last page. The verses in- 
scribed there, unlike the others, were 
scrawled in pencil. Headed “Tasks Ac- 
complished,” the poem told of tasks 
completed and work well done. 

He closed the book, ruminating as to 
whether he would ever write another 
line. Indeed, his task seemed finished, 
and achieved his purpose in accepting a 
job in a wilderness unbroken except for 
the ugly red station house and track of 
gleaming steel. Thanks to the loneliness 
of the post, he had found leisure in 
which to collect the last worth-while 
scrap of verse together—to put the final 
stamp of approval on his work. 

He dreamed of going to New York. 
He must find a publisher, and New 
York, he knew, was the literary Mecca 
... Taking heed from the lives of other 
poets who had rushed into print with 
much that was immature, he had worked 
for years, revising, polishing, throwing 
much away. But now the time had come 
for the book. 

The windows which he faced, and 
which by day offered a sweeping view 
of the track in either direction and the 
snow-billowed heights facing the station 
house, were, in effect, a mirror. The 
cold glass reflected the image of the man 
slouched in the chair. It was an artist’s 
face, marked with youth at its zenith. 
The forehead was broad and smooth; the 
hair thick and glossy; eyes wide set, dark 
and glowing with creative fire, and nose 
and mouth that a sculptor might have 
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modeled. But the man’s body was frail. 
There was an indescribable weariness 
about the entire man. A physician would 
have pronounced him “run down.” 
His fingers caressed the worn journal 
as if it were a handsomely bound book 
fresh from the print shop. He was un- 
aware of the monotonous chatter of the 
key. It was sufficient that the dispatch- 
er’s office was not calling him... He 
had lived up to his philosophy of life— 
lived strenuously and abundantly. He 
still loved—her. The book might pos- 
sibly open a way—might lift him above 





en : or 
MY PRAYER 


By EpitH Evpen Rosinson. 


PRAY for the time to live, 

That may my ripened vintage give- 
A nectar rare— 
That I may wipe away all care 
From hearts of those who contact me; 
[I daily pray my soul shall be, 
When He calleth me, 
As free from stain, 
As one who lives and strives to gain, 
In sullied world, may carry back, again. 
That when I take the last, long run— 
I, then, may leave my work begun, 
In able hands, who’ll CARRY ON— 
And hear the words, “Well done, 
Come in, and meet my Son!” 





a “job.” He must rise, since he could 
not think of reducing her to his level. 

There was lasting quality in his work. 
He was sure of that. There was his 
“Ode to the Sun.” It alone, he was con- 
vinced, would bring him fame. There 
was his “Song of the Worlds,” the epic 
passages of which lifted above the strains 
of the common flock of poets as high 
mountain ranges above the plain. Then, 
he visualized himself hawking his col- 
lection of verse from door to door. He 
heard the oft-repeated note of refusal 
and, finally, the heap of silver measured 
out in return for his years of painstak- 
ing effort. He felt the uselessness of it 
all, until, in his mental nausea, he 
longed for the will to tear the pages of 
the journal into shreds. But he knew 
that he could not. 

Pushing back from the keyboard, he 
returned the book to its drawer and 
strode back and forth in the cramped 
office. The fire in the stove had burned 
down into red coals. Opening another 
drawer in the desk, his fingers caressing- 
ly closed about a revolver. Thrusting 
the lethal weapon into his coat pocket, 
he flung open an intervening door, 
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crossed the empty waiting-room and, 
opening a second door, stepped into the 
night. The sky was clear; the stars blue, 
fiery. He paced up and down the snow- 
incrusted platform. The frost crystals 
sparkled like diamond dust. Now and 
then came the sharp report of the con- 
tracting steel. A coyote howled out of 
the desolation, and the cry was answered 
by the yelping chorus of a pack. A slight 
breeze stirred. 

Halting, he gazed upward at the 
stars. A wave of exultation thrilled him. 
With misty eyes, he chanted aloud from 
his “Salutation to the Dawn”: 


“Let me a care-free pagan be, 
Knowing no god beneath the sun.” 


Again came the howls of the coyotes, 
snapping him to reality. He clutched his 
revolver and peered into the blue 
shadows, struck by the uncanny stillness 
which succeeded the wolfish wail. It was 
as if a watch he had been holding to his 
ear had stopped ticking. He could hear 
his heart pulsing. 

What was that! From the snow 
wastes above came a low, ominous roar. 
The roar ascended in volume until it 
transcended the thunder of a thousand 
hurtling express trains. With the key 
uppermost in his thoughts, he turned and 
ran toward the station house—and for- 
got. Starlight suddenly was cut off. For 
an infinite second he strove to keep his 
feet in a maelstrom of smothering frost. 
Then swiftly he was carried off his feet 
and shunted along... 

His lungs were bursting. The weight 
was growing more oppressive. He must 
—But he did not finish his thought. He 
felt the impact of a stunning blow. It 
was followed by a burst of glowing 
light which intensified until the universe 
seemed illuminated. Then, as slowly, the 
light died away. It was followed by vel- 
vety darkness. 

Searchers found the body. But it was 
not until the snow had melted that @ 
trapper, pursuing his way along the 
brushy banks of a mountain stream 
which followed the tortuous windings 
of a rocky channel in the canon below, 
saw the wet, weather-beaten journal 
and picked it up. Its pages were in 
shreds, and what remained of the writ- 
ing was barely decipherable. But here 
and there the trappef spelled out a word. 

“Star”... “light” .. . “youth” ..- 
“rest.” 

Puzzled, he cast his find away, brush- 
ing his brown, greasy hands as if they 
had touched something unclean. 
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“Alaska—The Land Few People Know” 


F all the territory under the 
QO American flag none is so little 

known by the average citizen as 
is Alaska. Probably no area of its size 
on the face of the earth has been as much 
misrepresented as has this territory. 

Our school textbooks have pictured 
this veritable empire in size and natural 
wealth as a far-off, insignificant penin- 
sula of snow and ice, inhabited by Eski- 
mos, polar bears and outlaws. Finally, 
as a crowning climax to this process of 
propaganda a syndicated article for the 
Sunday supplement of the newspapers 
has credited it with possessing the wick- 
edest town under the dominion of the 
Stars and Stripes. 

Alaska is fast developing into a land 
of permanent homes in contrast with the 
popular idea of wild, frontier, gold 
stampeder’s shifting camps. Modern 
homes, up-to-date sanitation, electric 
light and telephones, radios, churches, 
good schools, theatres, civic clubs, cham- 
bers of commerce, community pride—all 
these are the rule, not the exception as so 
many believe. So far no Alaska town 
has had to call for federal help in han- 
dling the crime situation. Nor is crime 
more prevalent than in many communi- 
ties elsewhere—New York or Chicago, 
or Seattle, for example. The majority 
favor whatever they believe to be for 
the best interests of their community. 

Picture to yourself an undeveloped 
empire larger than twenty-one of the 
older states of the Union. In your imag- 
ination lay out upon its surface the states 
of New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Mas- 
sachusetts, Indiana, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, Vermont, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, Delaware, Maryland, West 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Maine, Alabama, Tennessee, Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana and Arkansas and set 
aside a district five times the size of the 
District of Columbia—and you will lack 
one square mile of covering the surface 
of Alaska. It has a coastline greater 
than that of the entire United States. 

Alaska is noted for its production of 
gold, but the value of its copper output 
far exceeds that of its gold. The greater 
per cent of the world’s canned salmon 
comes from Alaska. Last year the value 
of its fisheries products reached the $40,- 
000,000 mark. It is capable of supply- 
ing 1,000,000,000 board feet of lumber 
annually without depleting its supply. 
It is estimated that it could supply the 
world with 1,300,000 tons of news print 
annually under proper conservation 
methods. Already, in southeastern 
Alaska alone 475,000 horsepower in un- 
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appropriated hydro-electric power sites 
have been surveyed, enough to reduce 
all the resources to a finished product, 
and the survey work has only just be- 
gun. The Department of Agriculture 
states that four million head of reindeer 
may be sustained on the arctic tundras 
of Alaska without invading land of 
value for other purposes and the reindeer 
meat is already being placed on the mar- 
ket of the States. Agriculture is suc- 
cessfully being developed in the interior 
sections and a college of agriculture and 
mines has already been established at 
Fairbanks and is going strong. 

The greatest surprise to the average 
person is in learning the truth about 
Alaska’s climate. Instead of being an 
inhospitable land of polar blasts, as 
seems to be the prevailing idea, that por- 
tion in which nine-tenths of the white 
population live seldom knows a zero 
temperature. 

Southern and southeastern Alaska 
constitute an arc 1,500 miles in length, 
the indented shores of which are bathed 
by the warm Japan current. A quota- 
tion from the report of the U. S. Wea- 
ther Bureau will serve as an introduc- 
tion ‘““The mean temperature of Janu- 
ary at Sitka is nearly a degree higher 
than the mean for that month at St. 
Louis,—and of all those on the imme- 
diate Pacific Coast are higher than the 
January mean at Chicago.” At Wran- 
gell no temperature lower than zero or 
higher than 85 degrees has even been 
recorded. At Juneau the average date 
of the latest frost in the spring is May 
Ist and the earliest in the fall is Octo- 
ber 12th. The average range of temper- 
ature along the coast of southern and 
southeastern Alaska between the Janu- 


ary mean and the July mean is only 


from 24 to 28 degrees. 

Government bulletins are usually 
rather colorless reading but in at least 
one instance Uncle Sam’s representative, 
Mr. P. C. Day, meteorologist, rises to 
the occasion with the following eloquent 
statement: “Composed of hundreds of 
islands, ranging in area from less than 
an acre to many hundreds of square 
miles, southeastern Alaska possesses a 
variety of natural scenery unsurpassed 
in beauty and grandeur anywhere in the 
world. With sinuous tidal water courses, 
foaming mountain streams springing 


from glaciers and other snow deposits, 
mountain slopes verdant in their lower 
reaches with densest vegetation, in their 
middle portions carpeted with moss and 
seemingly endless variety of wild flow- 
ers, and their summits crowned either 


with bare and jagged rocks or with 
perennial snow, man stands in awe as 
he ponders the grand scale on which 
Nature here has wrought.” 

For the person visiting Alaska an in- 
numerable variety of side trips can be 
enjoyed at very little expense. Gasboats 
can be chartered at very reasonable cost 
at any of the coast towns and the out- 
lying places of greatest interest visited— 
glaciers, islands, old Indian villages, 
marble quarries, mines, fish traps, 
spawning grounds of the salmon, quiet 
bays, perpendicular cliffs, seal rookeries, 
the haunts of the big bear and a thou- 
sand other places of interest, natural, 
historical and otherwise. Half the won- 
ders of Alaska are yet little known or 
totally unexplored by white men. 

McKinley National Park, which is 
now being opened up with pack trails 
and auto roads places something entirely 
new within the reach of the sight-seer. 
Within it towers North America’s loft- 
iest mountain peak reflecting the sun- 
light from its hoary crest four miles 
above the level of the sea whence it 
overlooks a range of Monarchs and an 
undeveloped empire. Mt. McKinley di- 
rectly overlooks the valley of the mighty 
Yukon River, which rises within 25 
miles of the tidewaters of southeastern 
Alaska and flows in a_ semi-circular 
course 2,300 miles in extent. The river 
is navigable for most of its length. With- 
in a visible radius of the greatest moun- 
tain peak on the continent are four 
other peaks rising to a height greater 
than Pike’s Peak in Colorado. 

The Katmai National Monument 
when it has been made accessible by 
roads and trails will open up what is 
conceded to be one of the great “natural 
wonders of the world,” the Valley of 
Ten Thousand Smokes, which came 
came into existence in 1912 with the 
volcanic explosion which blew the entire 
top off Mt. Katmai. This area is de- 
scribed and pictured in colors in the Na- 
tional Geographic Magazine for Janu- 
ary 1917, February 1918 and Septem- 
ber 1921. It is an area of geysers, 
craters, fumeroles and other natural 
wonders. 

The most satisfactory way to see the 
interior of Alaska is to go in by Skag- 
way over the White Pass and Yukon 
Railway and thence down the Yukon 
River by river boat to Fairbanks, taking 
in the old Dawson and Yukon gold 
stampeders route of gold-rush days and 
fame, and back by rail to Anchorage or 
Seward. This route takes in a compre- 
hensive view of the part of the territory 
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lying within the temperate zone. Mc- 
Kinley National Park is on this route 
as are also placer gold diggings, coal 
fields and the rapidly developing agri- 
cultural area. 

What is said by “world trotters” to 
be the most wonderful trip on the en- 
tire continent is that by boat up the 
Stikine River to Telegraph Creek, Brit- 
ish Columbia by way of the Barrington 
Transportation Company’s palatial river 
boat service out of Wrangell, Alaska. 
This trip was described by Barrett Wil- 
loughby in the American Magazine for 
October, 1928. This is usually spoken 
of as the Switzerland Trip of America. 
In a distance of 165 miles to the head 
of navigation nine glaciers are passed. 
Awe inspiring mountain peaks rise from 
the very waters edge, canyons so deep 
that their walls almost shut out the 
light flank the course in places, and 
foaming rapids are ascended only by 
means of cables anchored to the shore. 
The man who pilots this remarkable 
trip is Captain “Sid” Barrington of 
Yukon fame who is without question 
the greatest river navigator of North 
America. Almost every trip wild game 
is to be seen from the boat. Big Brown 
bear are usually in evidence in addition 
to Grizzly and Black bear, moose, moun- 
tain goat, wolves and occasionally sheep 
and caribou. 

The Stikine River is the gateway to 
the new placer gold discoveries on Gold 
Pan, Palmer and Stillwater creeks in 
the region known as the old Cassair 
mining district of British Columbia. 
Men, supplies and machinery are again 
pouring into the country by way of the 
Stikine. This same Cassair district is 
also world famous as a sportsman’s par- 
adise where more species of big game 
can be found than in an equal area any- 
where else in the new world, and where 
a full bag is always secured. It is vis- 
ited annually by both American and 
British sportsmen. 

The creeks, rivers and lakes of the 
islands and mainland are teeming with 
trout where the fisherman can realize 
his life’s dreams in an hour, and trolling 











for king salmon in the protected inland 
waters of southeastern Alaska is the 
royal sport for those who enjoy a real 
contest. With a small boat and an out- 
board motor one can travel almost any- 
where along the island protected coast. 
The boat takes the place of railway, 
automobile and pack-horse. It is the uni- 
versal means of travel in the coast sec- 
tions of Alaska where roads are few, 
short and far between. 

Not the least interesting of the things 
which are characteristic of Alaska are 
the totem poles erected by the natives 
in the designs of which they have re- 
corded the history of their individuals 
of note, the families or tribes. Many of 
these poles are hollowed out at the base 
to receive the bodies or ashes of their 
dead. Some of the natives still cling to 
the practice of burial above ground. 
Totem poles are no longer being erected 
but small houses are built in which the 
coffin containing the body is placed. 
They are very lax about keeping these 
in repair and eventually the houses rot 
down and the bones of the inmates are 
scattered. One of the accompanying pic- 
tures shows a part of the interior of one 
of these from which the door and roof 
are gone. Shortly before the picture was 
taken there were two perfect skeletons 
side by side but in the interval of three 
or four weeks dogs or vandals had car- 
ried away the bleached skull of the 
more perfect specimen. This picture was 
secured within two or three hundred 
yards of where the steamers dock at 
Wrangell, just above the base of the 
breakwater. 

The old community house of Chief 
Shakes, one of the last of Alaska’s war 
chiefs, is still intact at Wrangell and is 
visited by many tourists. It is situated 
on a point of land extending into the 
harbor and at high tide is completely 
surrounded by water. Wrangell offers 
one of the best opportunities to study 
the totems in their original setting. It is 
one of the oldest towns in Alaska, hav- 
ing been occupied as a fort by the Rus- 
sian nobleman whose name it bears. It 
was one of the most important villages 


of the Thlingett tribe. The Kaddishan 
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totems, although at present in a good 
state of preservation are among the 
oldest in the country and until a few 
months ago their bases contained the 
remains of distinguished members of the 
family. 

The native is fast taking on civilized 
ways and adopting the white man’s 
standard of morals. The white man’s 
vices were first carried to him and have 
done much to retard his progress. Un- 
like the Indians of the United States 
proper the natives of Alaska were never 
put on reservations and protected 
both against themselves in the course of 
taking on a new type of civilization and 
against the whites who would exploit 
them. They were required to get their 
own living as best they could without 
the help of the government and the 
rights of citizenship were recently con- 
ferred upon them. Where they have had 
opportunity to make the adjustment 
from the old ways of living to the new 
in their own environment with the help 
only of the missionary and the govern- 
ment school teacher they have done re- 
markably well and are developing many 
men and women of fine character and 
ability. On the other hand where the 
change has come along with association 
and contact with the good and the bad 
among the whites in mixed communi- 
ties the results have been anything but 
satisfactory. Intermarriage has taken 
place quite freely in many of the com- 
munities and on the whole has been a 
very bad thing for all concerned. The 
tendency has been for the mental, moral 
or physical derelicts among the white 
men to marry the better women among 
the natives and bring forth a progeny 
below the general level of either. This 
has left the native men to marry the 
least desirable of their own race and is 
likewise unwholesome. The medical pro- 
fession must contend in such communi- 
ties with a great deal of inherited con- 
stitutional weaknesses, social diseases, 
low vitality and a high rate of infant 
mortality. Conditions along these lines 
are rapidly improving with better 
schools and stricter social regulations. 
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HE Pacific coastline, 
considering generally 
the region from Cape 

San Lucas, the extreme tip 
of Lower California, to Cape 


Mendocino in Northern Cal- 


ifornia, trends some what 
west of north and east of 
south for over 1000 miles. 
In consequence, San Fran- 
cisco lies some 235 miles to 
the westward of Los Angeles. In short, 
geographically speaking, Northern Cali- 
fornia is on the bias with reference to 
Southern California. Lake Tahoe, for 
instance, which lies on the border be- 
tween California and Nevada, is even a 
little west of a direct line running due 
north from Santa Barbara. The coast 
at San Diego lies almost due south from 
Tonopah in the center of Nevada; while 
Yuma, the most easterly point of Cali- 
fornia, lies due south of Ely, in the 
eastern part of Nevada. But at Santa 
Barbara the coast line bends westerly 
very much more smartly than the gen- 
eral trend, and for 50 miles runs almost 
due east and west as far as Point Con- 
ception, where it again resumes its nor- 
mal course, so that along this American 
Riviera the outlook seaward and south- 
ward is one and the same. Thus this 
enviable region has a true “southern ex- 
posure.” 

Singularly enough, in the old days, 
old for California, which date back for 
settlement (not discovery) only as far as 
1769,—anything before that time, ex- 
cept for offshore views of the coastline 
by Cabrillo, Drake, Vizcaino, and Ca- 
brera Bueno, may be considered almost 
prehistoric—the Pacific was sometimes 
called the Philippine Ocean. This was 
probably because of the activity of Span- 
ish galleons crossing from Manila laden 
with gold and spices. As Englehardt puts 
tt in his “Missions of California,” 
Spanish trading vessels, on their way 
from Manila to Acapulco, Mexico, 
would indeed sail down the California 
coast from the vicinity of Cape Mendo- 
cino, but they found no harbor of refuge 
for their scurvy-stricken crews, nor pro- 
tection against privateers.” 


Still more singularly, the Pacific, even 
opposite California, was called the South 
Sea. That is, even after its South-ness 
extended into and became North-ness, 
It continued to be called the South Sea. 
And we find, in the beginning of 1768, 
the Marquis de Grimaldi, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs in Spain, writing to 
iceroy de Croix of New Spain: “The 
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Russians have at different times made 
various efforts to open communications 
with America, and they have at last suc- 
ceeded by entering the South Sea from 
the north.” 


In this Riviera of America we are ac- 
cordingly looking south into the South 
Sea, if you please; hence its balmy cli- 
mate, backed and secured by the beauti- 
ful Santa Inez Range, towering as high 
as 4292 feet in Santa Ynez Peak. The 
fall from the summit of the range to 
the sea being short, the surface is broken 
by many canyons. The Coast Highway, 
passing from Santa Barbara to Gaviota 
Pass, where it breaks through the range, 
has to pursue a rather checkered course, 
which, however wasteful of “gas,” is 
exceedingly pleasant in its alternate 
swoop from hill to hollow, where the 
picturesque sycamores and sprawling 
live-oaks grow, and its counter climb 
from hollow to hill. As far as may be 
in an automobile, we approximate the 
sensation of flying. On the other hand, 
the railroad pursues its level course un- 
disturbed by the erratic topography, but 
at the cost of how many fills and how 
much expenditure per mile only the 
books of the constructing contractor 
would reveal. 


At the railroad station of Naples— 
for with the Riviera we are in Italy 
though Napoli, to be sure, is a little far 
south—I left the car to recover from its 
swoops, and walked oceanward across a 
large open field. I took my way appre- 
hensively, for the land barons here- 
abouts, on their huge “latifundia,” seem 
to be chanting in chorus, “The ocean, it 
is my private bathtub,—keep out!” 
Judging at least from the prohibitive 
height of the wire fences and the fre- 
quency of the no-trespass signs. So I 
should not have been surprised at a hail 
to come out of that. I therefore ducked 
into a convenient swale to hide the di- 
minished head of the poacher intent 
upon stealing the view, and followed it 
seaward, thinking to descend easily to 
the beach, which was my objective. But 
alas, the end of the swale was left hang- 
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ing in mid-air 40 feet above 
the sands. “Well,” thought 
I, “the next swale will do 
quite as well.” The next 
swale to westward did indeed 
seem more negotiable; there 
was a succession of footholds 
leading down to tidewater if 
one were not too particular 
about security. The face of 
the descent lay over very 
crumbly, baked black loam for perhaps 
20 feet before the fundamental shale 
was reached. 


A little way down from the top of 
the bluff, I halted, hesitated, considered : 
Suppose the footholds broke (and they 
looked eminently breakable), what was 
I to hold on to with my hands? I de- 
cided that the game was not worth the 
candle; I might indeed reach the bot- 
tom,—nay, would in any case,—but in 
what condition? On the whole, perhaps 
I had better go back to where I started 
from. But could I? I laid hold of the 
soil gingerly, just where one of the 
cracks came. A slight pull would, I felt, 
fetch all away down upon me and send 
me cascading along with the rest of the 
dust into the drink. For a moment, a 
long one, it looked as if I were not to 
get back to terra firma, and would have 
to remain, crucified as it were, on the 
sheer cliff-side, a prey to cormorants and 
buzzards. But anon I rallied, sprung my 
knee up on a flattish place above, laid 
my hands flat on the soil just above the 
crack, jumped, and, somewhat shaky, 
found myself on good firm soil again. 


Thereafter I found the swales less 
attractive though not less numerous but 
I conscientiously followed each one to 
its impotent conclusion where it hung 
like a broken waterspout high above the 
pounding surf. Plainly, in order to pro- 
ceed eastward along the beach, as was 
my intention, I must first proceed west- 
ward and then double. So, having fol- 
lowed out the last swale to its last bro- 
ken promise, I began to descend the hill 
into the mouth of the Canyon Two Vil- 
lages, otherwise Dos Pueblos. 


Here I was on the track of the histo- 
rian once again, on the trail of the Por- 
tola expedition north from San Diego 
to a semi-mythical Monterey and way 
points, in the summer of 1769. On 
August 21st, 160 years ago,—not long 
as the chronologies of nations run,—a 
train of 66 persons might have been 
observed picking their way down into 
this canyon where they spent the night. 
There was the illustrious Governor 
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Gaspar de Portola himself, leader of the 
land expedition from Baja, California, 
the main intent of which was to estab- 
lish presidios at each of the two harbors 
of San Diego and Monterey, “as the 
best means against foreign (that is, Rus- 
sian) invasion.” This vast coast line, put 
into nominal possession of Spain by the 
explorations of Vizcaino and Bueno in 
1602 and 1603, as well as the hinter- 
land, had lain idle and untenanted, save 
by the Indians, for another 160 years 
and more, but was now to be repossessed 
by Spain, for the very human reason 
that if Spain didn’t repossess it Russia 
would grab it. Incidentally, and as a 
part of the same scheme, the Indians 
were to be converted, as “the ex- 
perience of two centuries in Lower 
California had demanded that, 
while soldiers might defend the 
country against foreign enemies, 
they could not transform savages 
into loyal subjects.” 

Accordingly this was a mixed 
group of soldiers and padres with 
their neophytes. The muster roll 
reads as follows: Governor Por- 
tola and Captain Fernando Rivera 
y Moncada and twenty-seven “lea- 
ther jacket” soldiers, Lieutenant 
Pedro Fages with seven Catalon- 
ian volunteers, Engineer Miguel 
Costanso, Fathers Juan Crespi and 
Francisco Gomez with two neo- 
phyte servants, two servants for 
Portola and Rivera, seven mule- 
teers, and fifteen neophytes from 
Lowey California. It will be seen 
that the band was not without its 
dusky faces. A sufficiently varied 
and picturesque cavalcade which 
must have caused the native Chu- 
mashans of Dos Pueblos to stare 
and rub their eyes. The present 
journey was only an extension of 
another of 250 miles through the 
unkempt wilderness extending 
from San Fernando de Velicata in 
Baja Cal. to the site of San Diego. 


They started on this previous 
trek March 24 and arrived at San Diego 
May 14, fifty-two days in all, which 
gives us an insight into their rate of 
speed, about five miles a day, cactus 
thorns and all. After a halt of two 
months in San Diego, they started north- 
ward July 14. On July 18 they were in 
the vicinity of what is now San Luis 
Capistrano; by the 31st they had at- 
tained the present site of Los Angeles, 
the full name of which, it would seem, 
in all its royal length should be La Ciu- 


dad de Nuestra Senora de los Angeles 


de Porciuncula. Most of these place 
names were taken by the good fathers 
from the calendar of saints. Sometimes 
indeed they stayed over a day, as here 


at Los Angeles, in order to cull a par- 
ticularly striking name and one potent 
to bless. On August 5 they arrived at 
the present location of San Fernando, 
and thence proceeding northward over 
the mountains they engaged the head- 
waters of the Santa Clara River, which 
yielded them an easy way to the coast at 
Ventura, where they arrived August 14. 
It had taken them a month to come 
from San Diego. They were at Carpin- 
teria, a name given in recognition that 
a canoe was in process of building there, 
August 17. The following day they were 
in the vicinity of Santa Barbara, where 
they apparently remained August 19 
and 20. “On August 21,” says Engel- 


SANTA BARBARA 
By A. C. L. 


HERE springs great Santa Ynez’ scarp 
From out the placid southern sea — 
The loom of Fate has there no warp 
Of care to weave with woof of me. 


Beneath the vast cerulean dome 

Stretch emerald waters flecked with white, 
Up sloping to the island home 

Of Solitude beyond the bight. 


Immersed in blue a snowy cloud 

Drifts drowsily across the sky, 

And o’er the mountain front, sun cowed, 
A shadow traces from on high. 


Between the sea and scarp extends 

A varied land of hills and lawns, 
Whose every vale its joy commends 

To dancing nymphs and laughing fauns. 


A land where ever blooms the rose, 

And fragrance blends with drone of bees 
To lull to dreamy, deep repose 

The serried groves of olive trees. 


And there, with her who’s all to me, 
I’ll linger with the happy years, 
That loiter by that Southern sea, 
Where heavenward Santa Ynez rears, 


hardt, “the explorers broke camp and 
after marching two leagues in sight of 
the sea, halted for the night at a rivu- 
let near an Indian town of (to quote 
the words of the diarist of the expedi- 
tion, Fray Crispi) ‘more than one thou- 
sand souls.’ Some of our people thought 
that this rancheria, instead of being only 
one, really consisted of two joined to- 
gether.” 

Whether this was a case of a minia- 
ture St. Paul and Minneapolis on the 
two sides of the “rivulet,” deponent 
saith not; but at all events this is evi- 
dently the origin of the name, Dos 


Pueblos, which stands there today to 
witness if I lie. 











It was into the valley of this rivulet 
adjacent to the site of the twin villages 
of 160 years ago that I was now de- 
scending. Though I kept a bright look- 
out for relics of the Portola Expedition 
and of the ancient Chumash, I found 
none. But I did find a sweet pastoral 
scene, living and vivid, which perhaps 
is, after all, better than relics and arti- 
facts, a pool of reedy brown waters, 
framed in green willows. In the back- 
ground the railroad had added itself to 
the scene since Portola and crossed high 
upon a trestle. Behind the trestle, be- 
tween the railroad and the highway, 
grew large brown comfortable syca- 
mores. No; I saw no traces of the medie- 
val pilgrims and pioneers, but as | 
neared the beach my eyes glued 
themselves incredulously upon a 
huge dusky bird lighted on the 
sands. There was no mistaking the 
Roman majesty of form and pro- 
file—it was the king of birds, the 
American Eagle. 


But what was his majesty doing 
in that galley, abroad on this open 
domestic beach like a sanderling? 
Surely this was no fit environ- 
ment for the royal bird whose wont 
it is to 


Clasp the crag with crooked hands 
Close to the sun in lonely lands, 
Ringed with the azure world he 


stands. 

The wrinkled sea beneath him 
crawls: 

He watches from his mountain 
walls, 


And like a thunderbolt he falls. 


The sea here roared and wal- 
loped on the beach in full-sized 
volume not a hundred feet re- 
moved and just about three feet 
below his altitude. He was clasp- 
ing no crag with crooked hands 
and resembled a thunderbolt not at 
all. It was really a disgrace to the 
American symbol, something like 
using the American flag as a drape. 

“Shall I go down,” I asked myself, “and 
shoo him away with a little stick from 
his disgracefully tame environment?” I 
started down. Mr. Eagle waited till he 
was quite assured of my intention to 
descend all the way, whereupon, at the 
last moment, he launched leisurely into 
flight and soared away out of sight 
around the adjacent headland. Nothing 
became in that portion of his life I had 
witnessed as the leaving of it. The peli- 
can rises with a gulp of agony, huge 
wings frantically lumbering. The crane 
gets under way as if he had swallowed an 
emetic; but the Great American Symbol 
rose easily on wide wings outstretched 
(Continued on Page 184) 
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John Henry Nash, Master Printer 


aspirant, to commune with the 

Saints, if a medieval scholar, or to 
belong, if a modern thinker, sums up the 
desire of those who tread the lonely path- 
way of creative genius. The revival of 
any lost cultural period comes with the 
destruction of existing conditions. Such 
is the case with handcraft printing in 
San Francisco. The rebuilt city houses 
a colony of fine printers both in shops 
devoted exclusively to such products and 
to individual workers who have added 
much to our artistic reputation. The 
long tedious grind, the art of making 
haste slowly, the infinite capacity to take 
pains with details are the severe exac- 
tions of perfection in printing. 

In a neat little book entitled “John 
Henry Nash, the Aldus of San Fran- 
cisco,” Edward O’Day gives a brief his- 
tory of how this master printer brought 
about the renaissance of fine craftman- 
ship in this city. The author finds much 
in common between this modern printer 
and the great Aldus Manutius of Venice, 
who from 1490 to 1515 rescued the 
faded manuscripts of all the Greek sages 
and philosophers and put their thoughts 
into enduring type. He also printed the 
works of Virgil, the younger Pliny and 
the hosts of contemporaneous writers. 
The House of Aldus, including the ef- 
forts of father and son, made the dolphin 
and anchor of the Aldines renowned for 
all time. 


T= walk with the gods, if a Greek 


“For the joy of the doing,” the mem- 
bers of the San Francisco Bay Cities 
Club of Printing House Craftsmen have 
with loving hands put Edward O’Day’s 
beautifully written tribute into enduring 
form. The club consists of master work- 
men in all the lines necessary to produce 
a fine book. The sole illustration is a 
portrait of John Henry Nash in a work- 
man’s smock, done in color printing and 
used as a frontispiece. 


Honors and emoluments have come 
thick and fast since John Henry Nash 
began “on his own” in 1909. Mills Col- 
lege conferred the degree of Master of 
Arts in 1923; and in 1925, the Univer- 
sity of Oregon gave him a degree of 
Doctor of Letters. In the meantime an 
amazing list of work done at the Nash 
establishment has been compiled by Rob- 
ert E. Cowan. Many of these fine speci- 
mens have gone as gifts to friends. 
Others are orders from ‘wealthy book- 
loving patrons, for Nash, like Aldus, 
Prints the classics of medieval times and 
does much to preserve the worthwhile 


By Frona Eunice Wait CoLBURN 
Associate Editor 


writings of western men. Cobden-Sand- 
erson’s famous tract, ‘““The Ideal Book,” 
brought warm praise from its author, as 
printed by John Henry Nash. Henry 
Lewis Bullen, another contemporary, 
expresses a discriminative appreciation 
of the Nash production of Goldsmith’s 
“The Deserted Village.” 


It has become a habit for John Henry 
Nash to take a first prize at an interna- 
tional contest in fine bookmaking. There 
is no denying the influence of Aldus and 
the Italian renaissance in the designing 











Joun Henry NaAsH 
Master Printer 


of books and broadsides done under Nash 
supervision. But Gutenberg also makes 
a strong impression on some of it. Then, 
too, there is the elaborate William Mor- 
ris idea used where such a result is de- 
sired. John Henry Nash is omniverous 
in his taste, but whatever period is repre- 
sented there is always the unmistakable 
stamp of Nash personality. And that 
personality is as simple and modest as it 
is vigorous and original. An edition of 
Dante now in preparation shows the re- 
straint which characterizes all of John 
Henry Nash’s work. 

The encouragement and help unfail- 
ingly given aspiring genius is well dem- 
onstrated in the monumental book of 
Manly P. Hall on Symbolical Philoso- 
phy which was designed by Nash. It is 
a huge book done in the finest handcraft- 
manship on extra bond paper and illus- 
trations in four tone color, bound in 
Javanese Batik parchment made by a 
new German process. His price to Manly 
Hall for services was ridiculously low, 


although it is claimed that this master 
printer knows how to charge private pa- 
trons who are amply able to indulge in 
a fad for fine book collections and are 
willing to pay for choice printings of ‘old 
favorites. Then, too, he gives many 
broadsides to his friends and often prints 
on his own initiative a bit of fugitive 
verse or an essay by come unknown local 
writer. 


The library and reading room form- 
ing a part of the John Henry Nash print 
shop is filled with rare specimens of the 
craft, and with authoritative writings on 
the art preservative. Incunabula from 
all Europe, the classics of many periods 
and the best of our own are to be found 
in specially designed cases placed where 
the light is most effective. The faces of 
all the great printers look down from 
the walls, while Gutenberg and Frank- 
lin, models in bronze, are among the 
treasures of this surprisingly restful 
place. Mindful of his workmen, the 
master has provided clean, comfortable 
quarters with a glorious glimpse of the 
bay and other inspiring scenes to rest 
weary eyes when the letters begin to run 
together and the senses to wander away 
from the subject in hand. 


The very latest distinction conferred 
on John Henry Nash by his fellow 
townsmen was a capacity attendance at 
a joint luncheon given by the San Fran- 
cisco Advertising Club and the San 
Francisco Club of Printing House 
Craftsmen in the ballroom of the Palace 
Hotel, April 17, 1929. The speaker was 
the Right Reverend Archbishop Edward 
J. Hanna, whose subject was “The Vati- 
can Library,” where the present Pope 
was librarian when the archbishop lived 
and studied in Rome. He paid a well 
merited and vociferously received trib- 
ute to John Henry Nash, who presided 
with self-effacing modesty. To honor the 
occasion, all of the music rendered by 
Charles Bulotti, Austen Sperry and Uda 
Waldrop was Italian, and the beautiful 
double-spread broadside given by John 
Henry Nash in the form of an invitation 
reflected the influence of Aldus and the 
best Venetian printing. The elaborate 
border was printed in lavender, while 
the modernized italic type face was in a 
clean black. It must be remembered that 
the word italic indicates the Italian 
origin of this font of type. 

All in all, John Henry Nash is more 
than an individual. He is an institution, 
and booklovers everywhere are proud of 
his achievements. 
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Camping in the Highest Sierras 


the Smithsonian Institution erected 

a small weather observatory on the 
summit of Mt. Whitney, and, ever since, 
that little two-room house, squatting 
atop the highest billow of that rocky ex- 
panse, has served as a welcome assur- 
ance to all the hardy mountain climbers 
that here is the nearest-to-heaven bit of 
land in all our forty-eight states. 


The record of that Smithsonian enter- 
prise, in 1909, says that the equipment 
needed for that weather station was car- 
ried up on pack horses by means of a 
trail that reached the very apex of the 
mountain, but, if so, that trail has for 
years practically ceased to exist, and the 
usual non-Smithsonian visitors have to 
negotiate the last 1500 feet without the 
aid of any four-footed partner. 


The only feasible mode of scaling Mt. 
Whitney is from the west by way of 
Whitney Creek, which takes its rise in a 
series of little lakes or rocky reservoirs 
fed by the snow and ice on the slopes of 
three mountain peaks—Whitney, Russell 
and Muir. The convergence of these 
three—Russell on the north, Muir on 
the south and Whitney on the east— 
produce the impression of a huge, rock- 
hewn amphitheatre, while in the center 
a circular elevation suggests the seat of 
some presiding mountain deity. 


Above this impressive approach Whit- 
ney’s summit towers 2000 feet, and the 
lower part of this height takes the form 
of a huge cliff-wall with a sheer drop of 
five or six hundred feet. But fortunately 
for the pilgrims of the upward way the 
storm kings of the mountain have 
breached this formidable fortress; at one 
point the rocky front is gashed and torn 
into several uptilted corridors that point 
the way of adventure. These are the so- 
called “Chimneys,” although “step-lad- 
ders” would seem a more fitting designa- 
tion. Squeezing between or crawling over 
the huge boulders which formed the 
steps an hour’s breath-taking wrestle 
brought us out on the lower edge of the 
vast dome of rock that finally thrusts it- 
self 14,502 feet above sea level. 


The increasing rarity of the air was 
now being felt, so progress up the steep 
winding trail was slow. But we could 
afford to rest every ten minutes and feast 
our eyes on the ever widening panorama 
that unrolled behind and on either side. 
By 10 o’clock of that tenth of August 
we reached our goal, and in the match- 
less radiancy of a cloudless day, drank 
in such a view of Nature as surely can- 
not be matched anywhere else. 


I: is now almost twenty years since 


By R. C. McApie 


Comparisons are of little use here. I 
shall always cherish as_heart-lifting 
memories the visions got from the sum- 
mits of Pike’s Peak, Mt. Shasta and Mt. 
Stephens in the Canadian Rockies, but 
that from Whitney is something differ- 
ent. Look eastward over the edge of a 
5000-foot vertical descent, across to the 
other side of Owens Valley! Was there 
ever such a violent contrast? These 
lofty Sierras are aflood with life and 
power. The canyons are embowered in 
a tangle of green and the slopes covered 
with century growths of hardy pine and 
oak, while everywhere lakes and creeks 
are pouring out their tides of life-giving 
power. All along the eastern side of the 
valley green oases speak of the benefi- 
cence of the mighty Sierras, while to the 
west, by way of the Kern, Kaweah, King 
and San Joaquin rivers, the glorious San 
Joaquin Valley is being daily stimulated 
to increasing fertility! 


Now look at the eastern side of the 
Owens Valley and the adjacent Coso and 
Inyo mountain ranges! Not a green 
shrub, much less any flowing creek, 
breaks the drab monotony of that land 
of desolation! And 60 miles to the east, 
hidden by the sombre Panamints, lies 


Death Valley itself. 


_And what a parade of mountain 
giants are here! Mt. Muir, almost a 


part of Whitney, is nearly 13,000 feet 








in height, while on Whitney’s other flank 
Russell heaves a hogback summit to a 
height of 14,190 feet. To our front and 
right, Lone Pine Peak, nearly 13,000 
feet, stands sentinel toward the rising 
sun; to the north, not many miles away, 
Mt. Williamson proudly rises to within 
118 feet of Whitney’s altitude, and dou- 
ble-peaked Tyndall, west of Williamson, 
overtops the fourteen thousand standard 
by twenty-five feet. Nor should we 
overlook majestic Mt. Langley, just 
south of Mt. Muir, whose broad sum- 
mit, 14,042 feet high, can be seen from 
our stand on Whitney, as well as those 
sharply defined Kaweah Peaks, still snow 
clad on their northern slopes, just west 
of the magnificent Kern Canyon. And 
all of these within a radius of not more 
than 25 miles! And every one of them 
a challenge to the ardent climber. 


This Whitney region, fying between 
Owens Valley and Kern River Canyon, 
also is the exclusive habitat of that aris- 
tocrat among fishes, the Golden Trout. 
Whitney, Rock, Cottonwood and Gold- 
en Trout creeks are all well stocked 
with this cousin of the better known 
Rainbow Trout. And the camper in this 
section can fish all he pleases; so far 
there are no restrictions. 


Travel through this scenic region is 
restricted to the saddle or afoot, and the 
season for visitors lies between the mid- 
dle of June and the end of September. 
During this time the days are genially 
warm, but the nights usually bring a 
touch of frost; this, however, is a fine 
prevention to mosquito operations. The 
high altitude of the region must be taken 
into account. All the camp sites ‘have 
an altitude of at least 9000 feet, while 
that at the base of Whitney is between 
10,000 and 11,000 feet above sea level. 
This will necessarily debar many from 
such an outing, but to all who are in 
good health, who have a love for nature, 
unspoiled, do not object to a little of the 
strenuous, primitive life, this Whitney 
summer play ground offers supreme at- 
tractions. 


Only 200 miles from Los Angeles, by 
rail or car, and about 300 miles from 
San Francisco, the Whitney region 1s 
bound to grow in popularity. It furn- 
ishes a real change from home or busi- 
ness life, brings one into touch with na- 
ture in her most impressive and inspit- 
ing exhibit, and in the rare combination 
of good sport, healthful exercise and 4 
touch of real adventure, supplies the 
tonic which modern life has made 90 
necessary. 
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Mexico: Yesterday and Today 


The Daughters of the Republic 


By Torrey ConNorR 


may be, astride the hip; 
comfortable housewives, 
with huge market bas- 
kets; beggars who whine: 
“A little cent, senor, for 
the love of God!” There 
is much chaffering over 
the day’s purchases; small 
paroquets in bamboo cages 
add their shrieks to the 
babel of sound; shrill- 
voiced vendors incessantly 
cry their wares. 


All the colors of the 





tions for growing old; one may still 
be picturesque. Any street corner 
will present living pictures to delight 
the eyes of the artist. A peep into the 
first sunny patio that one passes reveals 
other pictures: Juanita, Rosita, Con- 


L: MEXICO, there are compensa- 


chita—whatever her delectable name 
may be—sweeping the floor of dull red 
tiles, sim brown arms moving rhythmic- 
ally. Or, head up, blue rebozo half-slip- 
ping from her sleek black hair she feeds 
the birds in the bamboo cages that hang 
in the flowering vines; while old Josefa 
—uite as picturesque though her brown 
skin be raddled and her hair whitening 
—scolds shrilly at the sloth of the 
“nina,” who should be grinding the corn 
for the tortillas. 

The market place, where friends meet 
and gossip in the cool shadow of pole- 
perched mats; the public fountain, with 
its shawled women—water jar on head 
or on shoulder—coming and going in 
frieze-like processions; the washing- 
stones beside the Viga, where Juanita 
does” the family laundry; the very 
doorways along highways and by-ways, 
are but settings for colorful groups of 
these daughters of the Republic. 

The market is a whole gallery in it- 
self. Thither come the ladies with their 
maids; Indian women, with babies 
bound to their backs by the strong folds 
of the rebozo, and an older child, it 


rainbow, under a smiting 
sun; the perfume of flow- 
ers; the appetizing odors 
of things sizzling or sim- 
mering on charcoal bra- 
ziers; voices, calling one 
to the other; babies; dogs; 
bobbing sombreros, rebo- 
zos hooded to chield lan- 
guorous eyes; somewhere, 
a musician playing plain- 
tive airs upon a rude in- 
strument; simple gaiety; movement— 
such is a Mexican market crowd. Such 
is life. 

“Juanita, ask the old woman with 
the tamales how many she has in her 
basket.” “She has ten, senor.” “I will 
take all of them.” “She will not sell but 
five, senor.” “Why, 


While you are wondering why they do 
not bring on the vegetables they begin 
all over again, and you are served with 
another course of meat, with, perhaps, 
frijoles, or rice cooked with tomatoes, 
on the side. Then, while you are get- 
ting up a fresh appetite, you may toy 
with a “plato” of eggs, cooked in any 
one of the many ways which they em- 
ploy in the treatment of “huevos.” 

And still the vegetables do not ap- 
pear; and you are obliged, perforce, to 
satisfy such pangs of hunger as remain 
to you with more meat, finally closing 
the repast with dulces and fruit. Wine 
is served, also beer, and its Mexican 
equivalent, pulque. Coffee, tea, choco- 
late, lemonade—all these are to be had 
for the asking. But who ever heard of 
using water (in Mexico) for other than 
sanitary purposes? 

We once dined with a Mexican fam- 
ily, where there were present three other 
Americans. The heavy courses of meat, 
following one after the other, created a 
thirst that nothing but water would 
quench. Beckoning a serving maid, one 
of the Americans whispered a request 
for a glass of water. Had he expressed 
a wish that the silver dinner service of 
the Emperor be brought from the Mu- 
seum, it would have caused no greater 
consternation in that—otherwise—well- 
regulated Mexican 





in the name of heav- 
en?” “Because, if she 
sells all, she will then 
have no more to sell.” 

Mexican cookery is 
a matter of taste; you 
like it, or you don’t. 
The diner-out in 
Mexico if unacquaint- 
ed with the mysteries 
of Mexican cookery, 
will speedily gain the 
impression that “a 
pinch of this and a 
little of that,” com- 
bining all the known 
“seasonings,” go to 
make up the dish set 
before him. 

A Mexican menu 
consists chiefly of 
meat, so garnished 
with chili and other 
condiments that you 
would not know if it 
were “flesh, fowl, or 
good red _ herring.” 


A Daughter of the Middle Class 


household. There was 
no filtered water they 
told us, with profuse 
apologies. Our kind 
host was greatly dis- 
tressed. Did not we 
like his wines? Per- 
haps we would prefer 
beer? No? 

I fear that we were 
unable to explain, to 
his entire satisfaction, 
that no disparage- 
ment of his drinkables 
was intended by the 
Americanos with an 
unaccountable _predi- 
lection for water. 

Just as you become 
used to Mexican cook- 
ing—you may, of 
course, “take” to it 
naturally, some peo- 
ple do—you find that 
you are getting tired 
of it. Egg three times 
a day will pall upon 
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one, in time, no matter how appetizingly 
served; and as for meat, one learns to 
loahe it. The bread is not strictly up to 
our standard of what good bread ought 
to be. It is raised with pulque, instead 
of with yeast, and the “sourness” incor- 
porated with the dough is not lost in the 
baking. But the dulces—ah, the dulces! 
The butter may be lacking; and you may 
long with a mighty longing for the mealy 
“spud” and the succulent “garden 
truck” to which you have been accus- 
tomed. But when the dulces are brought 
on the table, you have no regrets. 

A Mexican kitchen is distinguished 
by the number and variety of its earth- 
enware pots, pans and jars, 
of all sizes, from the jar 
called the destiladera, and 
which is big enough to hold 
any one of the Forty 
Thieves, down to the jug 
that holds just three cents’ 
worth of pulque. And what 
a fascinating array it is! 
One knows not which to 
admire the more, the glazed 
or the unglazed, the dull 
reds of graceful lines, or 
the equally graceful shapes 
whereon the gamut of 
greens or browns is run, 
with, not infrequently, a 
mingling of both colors on 
the same vessel. And for a 
“bit” in our money, one can 
buy the very prettiest jar 
of them all in the open 
market; and if successful 
in conveying across the bor- 
der unsmashed, it will 
eventually make a charm- 
ing decoration for one’s 
“Mexican corner.” 

The complicated, many-griddled coal 
range, with its dampers, its hot water 
tank, its capacious baking oven and its 
smaller oven for keeping warm the va- 
rious dishes until they are served, is 
practically unknown to the Mexican 
cook, as are also the ever-ready gas 
range, the oil burner and the wood bur- 
ner. The Mexican stove is the reverse 
of complicated, and is built when the 
house is built, out of the same material. 
If one of our good, old-fashioned, “down 
east” cooks were obliged to use it, I 
fear that her bread would not take the 
prize at the county fair. 

The poorest class of Mexicans pre- 
pare their food over a charcoal brazier. 
This is easily done, as there are not 
many courses. Their “staples” are black 
beans and tortillas. The latter are flat, 
round cakes, resembling in appearance 
and taste an underdone griddle cake. 
These the women of the household are 
forever making, the “spat, spat, spat” 
of the hands, as the cakes are flattened 
between the palms, sounding “from early 








morn till dewy eve.” Tortillas are made 
from corn, which is first soaked in lye 
water to loosen the hard covering of the 
kernels, and afterward placed on a stone, 
or metate, and rolled with a stone roller 
until crushed fine. The dough is mixed 
without salt, and the cakes, flattened to 
the thinness of a wafer, are baked on a 
smooth stone which has been heated in 
the embers. 

Mexico is the land of romance. Lovers 
of the lower classes do their courting 
quite openly, for all the world to see. 
They wander hand in hand through the 
scented dusk of the Alameda (park), 
stopping to exchange kisses and to mur- 





Pepita 


mur: “Alma de mi corazon”—soul of 
my heart—at frequent intervals. Or, 
they casually select a doorstep—any- 
body’s doorstep—as their “spooning” 
ground; you are apt to stumble over 
them at all hours. 

They share the fiesta water ice, using 
the same tin spoon. They frequent the 
resorts along the Viga canal on a holi- 
day; and the novio salutes pleasantly the 
ear of his novia with the sweet strains 
of “La Golondrina,” played on a 
stringed instrument of his own manu- 
facturer. 

Finally, they set up housekeeping, 
much as the birds nest, and with far 
less preparation. It may be that there is 
no marriage, in a legal sense. The priest 
may unite them, but without a civil 
ceremony, the marriage is not recog- 
nized by the state. Seldom, indeed, has 
the lover the wherewithal to defray the 
expenses of two ceremonies. Therefore, 
why bother? 

The Mexican child of the lower class 
is poor in everything but love. One does 





not hear loud words or quarreling 
among the children of the poor. Their 
happy voices have the sweet, singing 
quality of bird notes. 

There is no word signifying “home,” 
as we use it, in the Mexican language. 
The Mexican equivalent of “Home, 
Sweet Home,” is “La Golondrina.” 
There is a legend to the effect that, 
when the last Moorish king of Granada 
was leaving his palace of the Alhambra, 
he turned to gaze once more on his be- 
loved home, which would soon be lost 
to his sight forever. Never had it looked 
so lovely to him. The sunshine shone 
brightly upon each tower and minaret; 
the blue sky was the back- 
ground for its sculptured 
whiteness, gazing thus, 
through tears, he saw swal- 
lows flying freely in and 
out, where he would enter 
never more. All his grief 
and longing found expres- 
sion in “La Golondrina,” 
the swallow. 

It is among the upper 
class Mexicans that one 
that yesterday has given 
avay to the new order that 
is Today. Think not, for 
instance, to see La Senor- 
ita wearing a lace mantilla 
on her blue-black hear. The 
girl of Today affects Paris 
hats. Nor does she sit be- 
hind the bars of the grated 
window, while her novio, 
“playing bear’ in the gar- 
den below, awaits the to- 
ken that he is pleasing to 
her sight—the rose, dropped 
by a dainty hand. 

The duena, under whose 
portentous frown the swain of olden 
time must speak the language of the eyes, 
since direct speech with his loved one 
was denied, practically “passed out” with 
long hair. Yes, she bobs her hair, does 
the senorita, and her skirts as well. 


No doubt that her mamma deems this 
generation of “ninas” a discredit to the 
the sex, even as do the mammas—some 
of them—of these United States, who 
shake their heads over the jazzy 1929 
Model. But with airplanes droning 
above the crumbling casas of the dead- 
and-gone dons of another day and age; 
with up-to-date houses elbowing the 
mossed and lichened casas out of exist- 
ence; with the young folk dancing mod- 
dern dances to the music of the radio, 
instead of “stepping” to twanging 
guitars and bandolins; with swift auto- 
mobiles taking the place of the stately 
“carriage and pair” to convey La Seno- 
rita and the Senora to the church, the 
baile, the moving picture show and— 
whisper !—the baseball game— 

Well, what would you? 
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By H. E. Conn 


ERE natural beauty lies all 
M about us; can be seen on every 

hand and manifests itself at 
every turn, particularly to those fortu- 
nate enough to be able to get into the 
open, away from the city’s clamor. Here 
they can visualize for themselves the 
charming panoramas of the country- 
side, the pastoral sublimity of the open 
fields, wooded vistas, and mountain 
trails. For sheer exotic grandeur and 
enchanting natural phenomena, how- 
ever, nothing excels nor even equals that 
which has been so aptly designated as 
“The World’s Most Awe-inspiring 
Spectacle’—the Grand Canyon of the 
Colorado. 

The pleasurable anticipation of prac- 
tically every visitor to the Grand Can- 
yon is more than fulfilled by the start- 
ling abruptness with which he comes 
upon it. There is nothing to foretell its 
presence—nothing to proclaim its near 
proximity. The explorer is brought up 
sharply on the very brink and his first 
breath-taking glimpse into those awful 
chasms leaves impressions which do not 
pass at once; remain to hold one spell- 
bound with the unbelievable magnitude 
of this most tremendous example of 
natural erosion. 


Explicitly, at or about its greatest 
breadth, the Canyon is approximately 
14 miles wide. And yet, due to the ex- 
treme clarity of the atmosphere en- 
shrouding those ponderous voids, one 
can rather distinctly see the vendure- 
covered cliffs of the opposite rim and 
perceive the few scattering habitations 
of the forest rangers perched upon the 
plateaus more than a mile down within 
those yawning abysses. 

Near 1000 square miles comprise the 
environs of the Grand Canyon National 
Park, through which for 53 miles wind 
and twist the waters of the turbulent 
stream, the erosion due to which was 
responsible for the canyon, descriptive of 
— the adjective was used in appella- 
ion. 


An exhilarating 60-mile rim drive 


over good macadam roads may be taken 
by the autoist, innumerable footpaths 
appeal to the atavistic tendencies of all; 
and last, but by no means least, are the 
burro, or pack trains, providing access 
to the recesses of the Canyon proper. 
Some twelve miles can be made with 
more or less safety by the latter means 
of transportation, providing, of course, 
one’s mental and physical propensities 
are capable of the task. The burro trail 
winds, doubles back, crosses and re- 
crosses by devious routes; bridges count- 
less chasms and overhangs dizzying 
heights, requiring steady nerves, indom- 
itable will power, and an implicit faith 
in one’s mount. 

Countless points of vantage may be 
found from which to observe the won- 
ders of the Canyon. Radiantly beauti- 
ful are the views from Hopi Point, 
Bright Angel Trail, El] Tovar, Gran- 
deur and Maricopa Points, and many 
others. Each accessible promontory pro- 
duces a new scenic delight. The topo- 
graphical contour of the Canyon is a 
never-ending source of wonderment, 
while the stratification is beyond descrip- 
tion. In fact, the whole stalagmic phan- 
tasmagoria lends perpetual enchantment 
—is a hypnotizing spectacle. Temples 
of fantastic design, each bearing an ap- 
propriate mythological designation, 
spring up from the shelving plateaus far 
down below the crater’s rim, their 


rugged backgrounds adding and lending 
inspiration to the fantasies of the imag- 
nation. Under the influence of a gigan- 
tic telescope mounted near the El Tovar 
and presided over by a competent Indian 
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guide, still better visions can be obtained 
of these natural monumental castelries. 

A vacuous, deathlike stillness per- 
vades; a tense, gripping stillness, the 
quality of which is noticeable from throb- 
bing pulses and the aural perception of 
one’s own heartbeats. It is claimed that 
at no other place in the whole world is 
it so still as on the rim of the Grand 
Canyon. This peculiarity, alone, serves 
to greatly augment and accentuate the 
mystifying solemnity which instinctively 
makes its presence felt. Only at certain 
points there is wafted up out of the quiv- 
ering mirage the faint elusive gurgle of 
angry waters—at times a far-off pleasing 
brookside murmur—and an_ occasional 
glimpse can be had of that madly leap- 
ing, plunging, turbulent stream, far 
down amid those cataclysmic gorges— 
“Where the Silvery Colorado Winds Its 
Way.” 

Variegated rock formations, aided by 
Old Sol’s prismatic influences, produce 
a riot of coloring effect; all the colors of 
the rainbow are truly portrayed, while 
blends of every conceivable shade appear. 
By day the Canyon presents a pageant of 
wondrous beauty, ever changing with 
the sun’s transitionary rays; while at 
night, subdued by the moon’s mellowing 
glow, a far different picture is revealed, 
which, coupled with the ethereal stillness 
and the eerie, ghoulish portent of the 
caverns and temples, stirs one’s imagina- 
tion and fires his soul with romanticism. 
Here the artist finds material from na- 
ture’s palette, the poet’s muse takes form, 
and even the layman finds inspiration. 


(Continued on Page 187) 
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and soared loftily away to scenes better 
befitting him. 

The eagle is not so infrequently to be 
seen in Southern California as might be 
supposed, though never before had I 
seen him stodgily lighted on the beach. 
I have seen him several times, but al- 
ways on high crags or soaring around 
them. But there are in our midst, or 
at least off side a bit, some individuals 
of the bird kind of a species almost 
mythical. I refer to the California 
condor. 

I have seen the condor, two of him 
in fact, but not in life—in the Santa 
Barbara Museum of Natural History, 
stuffed. One hangs with monstrous 
wings outspread in full flight; the other 
shows him alighted, and while he does 
not look so big, he does, with his huge 
red head thrust forward of a texture 
and consistency like raw beefsteak, look 
profoundly nasty—like a sublimated tur- 
key buzzard. And I then and there made 
up my mind that the California condor 
should not be seen at too close range 
if one is to retain his illusions of 
grandeur. 

It is a bird that would never serve as 
a fitting symbol of our beloved country. 
But in no wise does he resemble that 
aristocrat of the bird kind, the Ameri- 
can Eagle, with his acquiline profile, his 
lofty form, and above all his noble flash- 
ing gaze. 

The condor resides principally in mu- 
seums today. Gone from the common 
view almost as completely as the “leather 
jacket soldier,” the traveling friar, the 
Catalonian volunteer, the servant, the 
muleteer, and the neophyte of the Por- 
tola Expedition. These indeed are fig- 
ures out of the middle ages, though dat- 
ing back only a century and a half. Per- 
haps the bird seen by the Expedition on 
October 9th, seven weeks later than 


A Scramble Beside the Pacific 


(Continued from Page 178) 


their stopover at Dos Pueblos, by which 
time they had worked a couple of hun- 
dred miles farther north, in the vicinity 
of what is now Watsonville, was a con- 
dor, though Father Crespi thought it an 
eagle. “Here also we saw a bird which 
the savages had killed and stuffed with 
dry grass. To some it appeared to be an 
eagle. It measured from the end of one 
wing to the tip of the other eleven pal- 
mos” (99 inches, or 8 feet, 3 inches, 
which seems rather condorian in extent). 
“For this reason the soldiers called the 
stream El] Rio del Pajaro, but I,” so 
says the pious father, “applied the name 
of Lady Santa Ana.” Too ladyish 
Father Crespi’s nomenclature; it was 
the lay designation that stuck. 

Well, it might have been a condor. 
But today the condor is almost as ex- 
tinct as the dodo. And yet a mountain- 
eering friend of mine came up to me in 
great excitement one day some years ago 
and said, “I saw seven California con- 
dors in flight yesterday from the sum- 
mit of Red Mountain.” 

Had he said he had encountered the 
Portola Expedition—soldiers, friars, neo- 
phytes, muleteers, Catalonian volunteers 
and all—on the Coast Highway, I could 
not have been more surprised. And yet 
my man was a truthful man and an ac- 
curate observer. 

All this was very well; Portola’s Ex- 
pedition, eagles, and condors were all 
very well in their place, but meantime 
how about my easting along the sea 
facade? I turned to the eastern guardian 
of the Dos Pueblos Canyon. Sheer cliff 
against which the high tide was slap- 
ping vociferously. I turned to the west- 
ern bluff. A long vista of rocks and 
spray inextricably mixed said me nay in 
that direction. I presume I might have 
picked a precarious way along, being 
probably no worse off than the Portola 
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Expedition about four days after it left 
Dos Pueblos and had passed Gaviota 
unconscious of the Pass up which the 
Coast Highway now turns. They had 
difficulty with the route soon after leay- 
ing Dos Pueblos on August 22. ‘“Con- 
tinuing along the shore,” says the inde- 
fatigable Crespi, “the pioneers were 
every little while obliged to repair many 
bad places (like the railroad many years 
after), which troublesome work caused 
much delay.” They were at Gaviota 
August 24. On the following day the 
Spaniards encountered the worst part of 
the road so far travelled. “We required 
about four hours to cover two leagues 
across high and rugged ground border- 
ing on the ocean. At one point, by rea- 
son of its precipitous incline, further 
progress became impossible. We had to 
take to the beach, and pick our way 
over the wave-bathed stones scattered 
along the foot of a rocky ledge which 
afforded a passage only at low tide.” 

It was high tide now, and having no 
business at Monterey, which by the way 
the Expedition found neither coming 
nor going though they were there in 
each instance, I fell fell back upon the 
utilitarian but prosaic railroad to see me 
back to Naples and my car. 

When to the woman at the little 
store who dispensed me a bottle of gin- 
ger ale, I explained my difficulty, she 
made light of it: “You went in the 
wrong direction when you started out. 
You took the wrong swale. The next 
one to the east would have taken you 
down to the beach all right.” 

And so indeed it proved on trial; 
which goes to show that pioneers are 
bound to have their little difficulties, 
whether it be Father Crespi in 1769, 
or your scribe (who failed to ask ques- 
tions in advance) in the’ year of our 


Lord 1928. 
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THE PATHWAY—By Henry Williamson. 
E. P. Dutton and Company. Price $2.50. 
ROBABLY no book in modern times 
towers out of such a mass of microscopic 

detail with such clearly defined heights, and 

probably no author has presented to us such 
an unobstructed picture of nature in its var- 
ious phases as has Henry Williamson in 

“The Pathway’! It is a book to be read 

carefully, absorbed by degrees, after the 

manner of the soil absorbing water on a 

sunny day, and to be put aside, for, like the 

soil, the mind reaches the saturation point 
during a continuous reading, and the sheer 
pleasure is considerably lessened. The novel 
is worth this slow reading, not because it 
contains any great, well-ordered system of 
ideas, though ideas are not lacking; but 
because every line, paragraph, and page is 
laden with intimate, loving glimpses of 
character and nature, the grey wind about 
the greyer eves, the dip and swoop of swal- 
lows over the blue waters, the cry of the 
sandpipers, when the wind is piling up 
great seas against the sodden shore, or the 
expressions about the eyes of some tired, 
faithful dog. Mr. Williamson illustrates 
better than any one else for a long time 

Keats’ thought, that genius is an impersonal 

thing, a flawless glass through which others 

may view life. 

The people in the book though sometimes 
uninteresting are always real, living people, 
and we are interested in them in the same 
way that we are interested or bored with 
our friends 

—CHARLEs HILTon. 





OTHE HYPOCHONDRIACK”: Being 
the seventy essays by the celebrated 
biographer, James Boswell, appearing in the 
London Magazine from November, 1777, to 
August, 1782, here first reprinted”—by Dr. 
Margery Bailey, Stanford University Press. 
In this work, Dr. Bailey, professor of Eng- 
lish at Stanford University, has made a real 
contribution to scholarship, and every se- 
tious student of the Eighteenth Century is 
thankful to her. We cannot learn enough 
about the greatest biographer of the Eng- 
lish language, and these seventy essays, col- 
lected with such untiring toil and devotion, 
throw a new light on the illustrious Boswell. 
There is an introduction which gives in an 
excellent manner the proper perspective in 
which these essays should be placed toward 
the whole literary carer of Boswell. Dr. 
Bailey penetrates to th true character of Bos- 
well when she quotes Oscar Wilde as say- 
ing: “There is only one thing worse than 
being talked about—not to be talked about 
at all.” James Boswell would have subscribed 
most heartily to this saying. Like Mark 
Twain, he loved to be in the public eye. So 
it would make him intensely happy to know 
that his essays have been put in such per- 
Manent form. 
. These essays are on many different sub- 
jects. In many of them the author expresses 
or implies his depression of spirits, hence 
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the name, “Hypochondriack”. Some of the 
titles are, “On Fear,’ “On War,” “On Ex- 
cess,” “On Conscience,” “On Death,’ “On 
An English Cook,” and “On Thinking.” 
Every obscure reference is illuminated by 
one of Dr. Bailey’s brilliant foot notes. For 
a wonderful piece of scholarship. Indeed, 
the book is worth having for the footnotes 
alone! 

The format of the book is splendid, and 
does great credit to The Stanford Press. 
The print is large enough, and the paper 
makes easy reading either under sun or elec- 
tric light. There is a lifelike engraving of 
James Boswell and several contemporary 
engravings. —CyriL CLEMENS. 





OLD PYBUS—By Warwick Deeping. 

be O some the Apples of Hesperides 
hang on mystical trees, and while 

most snouts are in the fleshpots, other eyes 

look over the edge of the world.” 

It is the trees of the Garden of Hesperi- 
des of which we have glimpses in War- 
wick Deeping’s late novel, “Old Pybus”. In 
whatever Deeping writes there must be the 
sight of those trees, the waving of their 
branches as surely as appear the characters 
for whom he really writes, those through 
whose lives he sets forth his own philoso- 
phy. Some of the critics disparage Deeping’s 
characterization, but Old Pybus is a su- 
premely human, realistic figure. He is a 
friend whose philosophy is a helpful addi- 
tion to an equipment for everyday living. 
“The Venerable,” his grandson called him, 
and worthy of veneration he is in his forth- 
right independence, his constant seeking 
after beauty—everywhere—his understand- 
ing of human nature, and his uncompromis- 
ing attitude toward anything poor or arti- 
ficial. Tolerant of human frailties he was, 
yet his inherent scorn for soul-cramping ma- 
terialism put an insurmountable barrier be- 
tween him and his two sons. 

“Be yourself to the uttermost and to the 
end,” his advice to his grandson, expresses 
his own principle of life, and his answer to 
the question as to whether he had had a 
holiday for years suggests his method of 
being himself. 

“IT have not removed my body to some 
place by the seaside or into Wales or the 
Lake District. But the other part of me has 
traveled.” 

To one who is captivated by the staunch 
old Roman in Old Pybus, the most delight- 
ful portions of an unusually interesting 
novel are the meetings—the surreptitious 
meetings—of grandfather and grandson, and 
all through the insistence of the latter, be- 
cause of his enjoyment of the society of the 
grandfather supposedly dead years before. 
The situation is most unusual, yet it has a 
scientific authority; for do not children quite 
as often inherit the temperament of the 
grandparents as of the parent? In the words 
of the author we have “three generations of 
Pybi, and the middle one a warehouse built 
between a cathedral and a castle.” 
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Warwick Deeping’s primary interest is in 
his characters, who stand on their own feet, 
think natural thoughts, and talk together as 
people do in real life. Apparently he pro- 
ceeds, as does Charles Caldwell Dobie, from 
the situation rather than from a pre-formed 
plot, yet he works out his plot well, supply- 
ing suitable obstacles at proper moments and 
keeping the proportion of the whole. As to 

Deeping’s style is vivid and distinctive; 
it is modern in realistic detail, which, how- 
ever, is handled with a deftness that sepa- 
rates it immeasurably from the wearisome 
cataloguing of certain recent writers. He 
gains a peculiar distinction by the use of 
unhackneyed words, and by a delightfully 
epigrammatic way of saying a thing unfor- 


getably. 
—M. E. C. 





THIRTEEN DAYS—By Jeanette Marks. 
Albert and Charles Boni, New York. 
123 pages, plus index. $2.00. 

N AUGUST 9, 1927, there were more 
newspapers sold than had ever been 

sold on any previous day in history. Why? 
It was the day upon which the world waited 
to know whether a reprieve was to be 
granted to Sacco and Vanzetti or not; and 
to this day papers or books can hardly 
flaunt a more selling title than one which 
tells something that is news with regard to 
those two resounding names. 

“Thirteen Days”! That might be a tale 
of Edgar-Allen-Poe-ilk—something of the 
superstitious, by the superstitious, for the 
superstitious, quite uncanny and weird; or it 
might be a play built on the thirteen tradi- 
tion as Miss Marks’ enchanting play, Welsh 
Honeymoon, is reared on a similar old su- 
perstition. But no! It is an addition to the 
ever-multiplying Sacco-Vanzetti literature,— 
for the blood of that fish-dealer and that 
shoemaker, whether innocent or not, cries 
from the ground. This new book, just from 
the press in the end of March, is a record 
of facts, an absorbing news-story, a great 
portrayal of human life; there is no bomb 
concealed within its covers although they 
are indeed of mourning black. 

The first day is the day of the reprieve, 
August 9, 1927, when Miss Marks, come 
down from her summer home in the Adiron- 
dacks, sat through the long hours of strain 
with Rosa Sacco and those who sympathized 
with her, in a hot and dingy room in Bos- 
ton. The story proceeds intimately, touch- 
ingly, thrillingly, through the waiting, the 
sentence, the execution, and the funeral,— 

Miss Marks always will a poet be; there 
are remarkable descriptions and rare cameos 
of characters. Four chapters are headed by 
quotations from poems in the collection made 
by Lucia Trent and Ralph Cheyney, “Amer- 
ica Arraigned,” poems on Sacco and Van- 
zetti by fifty American poets. But the book 
does not deal in sentimental slush nor in 
bitter words, though Miss Marks’ delicious 
humor is not’ without a target. 

—Epwna LINSLEY GressITT. 
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is a controlling factor in the existence 
of gross flora and fauna. Equally is it 
true that it operates likewise in respect 
to the microscopical forms of animal and 
vegetable life that give rise to disease. 


From the standpoint of health, the 
human organism in California enjoys a 
great advantage, for the local combina- 
tion of temperature, humidity and sun- 
shine is such as to be unfavorable to the 
development of many disease germs that 
elsewhere beset mankind. Within its 
borders, indeed, some diseases cannot be 
contracted at all, and others only with 
relative difficulty and under unusual cir- 
cumstances. More, in a healthful, stim- 
ulating climate the vital resistance is 
raised so that the organism resists infec- 
tion better and gets rid of it sooner and 
with less after effects. 


Much might be written on this point, 
which obviously has such direct influence 
on the sturdiness and efficiency of the 
human body. All that can be said here 
is to summarize the facts in a few words. 
Malaria is practically absent. The rate 
for typhoid fever is about half that for 
the rest of the country. The probability 
of death from pneumonia in San Fran- 
cisco is about a sixth of what it is in 
New York or Philadelphia. The rate 
for measles is about a third, and for 
milder respiratory diseases about two- 
thirds of what it is for the United States 
at large. The depressing infection of 
hookworm is practically unknown. Tu- 
berculosis develops so relatively rarely 
that consumptives flock to California to 
get relief. Such local immunity from 
many of the chief ills that elsewhere 
waste mankind obviously makes for the 
physical superiority of the people that 
enjoy it. Nor is this all. The Western 
climate materially, favors bone growth 
and human development. The disease of 
rickets, with its deformity of bone and 
stunted growth, formerly thought due to 
deficiencies of diet, is now known to de- 
pend on deficiency of the ultra-violet 
rays found in sunlight. Many children 
in the East grow up under the handicap 
of a cold, dark climate and their physi- 
cal development correspondingly suffers ; 
while the California child blooms to its 
physiological limit in an abundance of 
sunlight. 


So it is that the Western youth has 
the double advantage of maximum phy- 
sical growth and at the same time a 
relative freedom from diseases that 
would impair the physiological function- 
ing of the high-type human machine that 
has been thus developed. Further, the 
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climate of the Far West invites to the 
out-of-doors. In it, physical exercise in 
the open air becomes a pleasure and 
there is scarcely a day in the year when 
it cannot be enjoyed. As a result, the 
Western youth naturally attains a high 
degree of muscle development and a 
probable earlier maturity. As a result, 
also, such out-door life in a land of sun- 
shine has a direct influence on tempera- 
ment and character. Easterners are prone 
to think that the optimism of the West- 
erner is largely a matter of boasting. It 
is nothing of the sort. It is merely a 
state of self reliance that regards ob- 
stacles, however great, only as difficul- 
ties to be overcome. And men of stout 
body and strong will are competitors 
hard to defeat, in athletics or anything 
else. The West wins because its human 
machines are built large and strong, re- 
main durable, are geared in high, and 
are highly energized. 

Nor is this matter of superiority one 
of theory alone. As to athletic su- 
premacy, the facts already enumerated 
speak for themselves. As to greater in- 
dustrial efficiency the facts likewise are 
at hand. Huntington found that factory 
operatives in New England had their 
greatest output in spring and fall, under 
temporary meteorological conditions 
comparable to those of the West Coast 
the year through. He also found that 
the greatest physical activity occurs 
when the thermometer ranges from 60 
to 65 F., or about what California en- 
joys during the entire twelve months. 
Under such climatic conditions, Califor- 
nia factories operate with windows open. 
What does this mean? Well, the New 
York Commission on Ventilation tells 
us. It found that when workers were 
stimulated by a bonus they did 23.4 per 
cent more work at 68 F. in the fresh 
air than they did at 75 F. in stagnant 
air. And this latter fact is borne out by 
the experience of a great automobile in- 
dustry, which finds that the employes 
of its branch plant on San Francisco 
Bay average 21-25 per cent more output 
than those of any other branch. 


In the light of the foregoing facts, and 
many others that might be adduced, the 
East may as well recast its ideas as to 
its athletic supremacy. Such readjust- 
ment may not be pleasant for it to con- 
template, but it is inevitable. The time 
has come when results demonstrate that 
a mere handful of Westerners can hand 
defeat to the rest of the country almost 
any time, any where, in any major sport. 
And Nature itself stands back of their 
future ability to do so. 
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A Faster 


“Overland 
Limited” 


—and a New Train 


On June 9 the famous “‘Over- 
land Limited” cuts its schedule 
to 58 hours. This third cut in 
less than two years makes a 
total reduction in time of 10 
hours. 

East or west bound the run- 
ning time is the same. Closer 
connections at Chicago than 
ever before. 

The new “Overland Limited” 
leaves San Francisco at 9:40 
p.m. daily; arrives Chicago 
9:40 a.m. (third day). West- 
bound leaves Chicago 11:50 
a.m.;arrives San Francisco 7:50 
p.m. Only two nights from Chi- 
cago; three nights from New 
York. 

The fastest train by hours— 
on any route—between San 
Francisco and Chicago. This fine 
train goes forth truly in the 
“Overland” tradition. 


**San Francisco Limited” 


June 9 will see the inaugu- 
ration of another new, thru 
train to Chicago: the “San Fran- 
cisco Limited” 611/ hour flyer. 
This splendid train will run on 
the ‘‘Overland’s” former sched- 
ule; without extra fare. 

Leave San Francisco 6 p. m. 
daily; arrive Chicago 9:15 a.m. 
Westbound leave Chicago 8:20 
p.m.; arrive San Francisco 9:10 
a.m. 

Thus, with the “Gold Coast 
Limited” and ‘‘Pacific Limited,” 
Southern Pacific offers four 
trains east daily over the his- 
toric OVERLAND ROUTE. 


Southern 
Pacific 


F. S. McGINNIS, Pass. Trf. Mgr. 
San Francisco 
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The Sea Gull 


By Witt T. Fitcu 


OUNTLESS thousands of white, 

gray, gray-blue and vari-feathered 
sea gulls, tiring of the crawling ferry 
steamers, wheel inland every day. And, 
like relatives, they bring their appetites 
with them and stay until shooed away. 

A wise bird, too, the gull. He knows 
where to find every schoolhouse in the 
coast region. Not that he has any taste 
for learning, but does have a taste for 
what comes out of the children’s lunch 
boxes. “Please! A crust of bread for a 
poor but deserving gull.” 

Of a morning, the air above each 
school building rustles with the wings 
of the gulls who are counting the lunch 
boxes. During study hours, the birds 
doze on the roof, fight for points of 
vantage on gables or wheel restlessly, 
tirelessly about. 

At recess, when the children “piece,” 
and at noon when the lunch boxes are 
utterly laid waste, the gulls waddle 
about the playgrounds like emperors, 
but beg for morsels like the gluttonous 
mendicants they are. 

And so does this bird which narrowly 
missed being an honest duck, go to 
school. If he has any idea of improving 
his mind, he forgets about it in his 
eagerness for homemade bread or flaky 
pie crust. 

* * * 

After school, the gulls wing away 

back to salt water and the ferryboats 


where, in nautical gull language they 
wheedle or demand food of the homing 
commuters—disdaining with raucous 
screech, the maliciously flung cigarette 
or cigar butt. 

And there are some tough birds among 
the gulls. One E. Pluribus O’ Hiccough, 
who is known to all San Franciscans, 
being a horrible example. 

He has been reported in the daily pa- 
pers as having committed every crime 
except arson, and that, from the lack of 
a match. 

Whenever prohibition agents dump 
liquor (which is unfit to drink) in the 
bay, there will be seen this O’Hiccough, 
getting gloriously dazzled. 

. * * 

A sea gull is no respecter of anything 
in heaven or earth. He caters entirely 
to his own desires. He is the cat of 
birdland and proud of it. 

From my car window I just beheld 
perched on the golden crosses of a 
church, two gulls. That, I think, es- 
tablishes the impious character of the 
gull. 

But in spite of their swashbuckling 
ways, their greed and ingratitude, we 
somehow love these big, beautiful birds. 
They are the sea a’wing. They know 
the mysteries of the winds, the waves 
and the cloaking fogs. Screaming in the 
tempest, their’s is the voice of past eter- 
nities—of far things in a nameless waste. 
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“COMPANIONATE MIRAGES” 
(Continued from Page 183) 


Portrayed before one’s vision are the 
coloring of the Yellowstone or the Paint- 
ed Desert, the pyramidic solemnity of the 
Nile, the grandeur of the Alps, the cata- 
pultic fury of the Royal Gorge—and 
with these comes the satisfying reflection 
that all is within the grasp of him who 
would “See America First’’. 

Breaking storms produce weird effects 
and the thunder’s roar echoes and rever- 
berates throughout the mountainous col- 
onades. Season’s changes bring intrigu- 
ing subleties, and one can but wonder 
at the aspect of the Canyon were it to be 
mantled in snow. Verily, there is 
realized the truth in the adage, “Unfor- 


peeps the blind—more fortunate the 
eaf, 


tho 


WESTWARD—A magazine of verse, edited 
and published by Florence R. Keene, 
quarterly, at 1501 Leavenworth Street, 
San Francisco. $1.00 per year. 


WEL. into the second year of growth is 

this small brochure type of magazine 
devoted to poetry making its way up Mount 
Olympus. The venture is a courageous at- 
tempt at self-expression by its creator, Flor- 
ence R. Keene, a printer-poet of marked 
originality and talent. “Westward” is good 
to look at and still better to read because it 
contains the best product of modern versi- 
fiers and is an exponent of the fine art of 
handcraft printing in the composition of its 
types. A clever use of two sizes of type and 
some judicious placing of ruled lines makes 
a very attractive looking page without illus- 
trations. 

Books music and the theater receive’ atten- 
tion in well-written prose and “Westward” 
is growing rapidly in the estimation of dis- 
criminating readers. 

Frona Eunice Wait CoLBurn. 











On May 10, 1869, the first continental railroad was completed, with the driving 
of the golden spike by Governor Leland Stanford at Promontory Point, Utah. Thus 
was completed the first unit of the Southern Pacific, building east from Sacramento. 
The sixtieth anniversary was celebrated this year, May 10. 
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Thousands 


of investors 
have read this 


Booklet.. 


Write for 
Second Edition 
F-1030 


E first edition of our 

new booklet, “How to 
Invest Money,” was ex- 
hausted in a few brief 
weeks, so great was the 
popular demand. So we 
have published a second 
edition. Write for it. It will 


—help you solve your 
investment problem; | 


—aid you to invest 
$1,000 or $10,000 or 
any other sum, large 
or small; 

—guide you away 
from financial pitfalls. 


This booklet will be sent 
without charge or obliga- 
tion to anyone who has 
money to invest and is 
interested. Write today. 


Ask for Booklet F-1030. 


S.W.STRAUS & CO, 


Investment Securities Incorporated 


STRAUS BUILDING 
_79 Post Street, San Francisco 
Spring Arcade Building, Los Angeles 
STRAUS BUILDING 
565 Fifth Avenue at 46th Street 
New York 
" STRAUS BUILDING 
Michigan Avenue at Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago 














— ESTABLISHED IN 1882=—— 





























Riding 
Clothes a 
Specialty 
ANTON 

C. JENSEN 
Merchant Tailor 


1023 Phelan Bldg. San Francisco, 
Telephone Garfield 2840 





Calif. 
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Camille’s Tavern 


BREAKFASTS 
LUNCHEONS 
Special Dinners 
75 Cents, $1.00, $1.25 

A la Carte and Table d’Hote Service 


Our French Chef can please the palate 
PHONE GRAYSTONE 7040 


843 LARKIN STREET Near Geary 
San Francisco, Calif. 


























_——"_—, 
_——— . 


PAMIL 


239 Post Street ' 
«San Francisco~~___/ 
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FIND YOUR PLACE IN THE 
SCHEME OF THINGS 


Have you found yourself drifting 
down the stream of life? Are valu- 
able years going by? Life is a system 
of well-established laws and _princi- 
ples, each act decrees a certain result. 
These laws of life are fundamental, 
permanent. Learn to understand them, 
and you find yourself, also success 
and the fulfillment of your dreams. 
These simple metaphysical principles 
have been used by the Rosicrucian 
fraternity for centuries. Thousands of 
men and women have known success 
and happiness through the use of 
these principles. 


THE KEY 


The Rosicrucian fraternity will send 
without obligation to you, a book, 
“Light of Egypt,” explaining how 
you may learn to apply these digni- 
fied metaphysical principles in over- 
coming your daily problems. Merely 
address a request to: 


LIBRARIAN O. V. M. 
Amore Library San Jose, Calif. 
Rosicrucian Order 
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Canada---Land of Opportunity 


(Continued from Page 171) 


rapids. In the St. Francis Section, which 
is 26 miles long, there is a fall of but 
one foot, but in the fourth or Lachine 
Section the fall is 48 feet, and the dis- 
tance 22 miles. 

A stupendous project for the improve- 
ment of navigation, and the development 
of hydro-electric energy is under the 
joint consideration of Canada and the 
United States. The work will involve 
the building of dams, locks, and power 
plants. The time required will be seven 
or eight years, and the total cost is 
placed at approximately $600,000,000. 
The energy available amounts to some 
5,000,000 horse power. 

In the province of New Brunswick 
the chief power stream is the St. John. 
This river, which has its sources in 
northern Maine and Quebec, is about 
450 miles in length, and carries a large 
volume of water. There are many other 
streams from which power has. been or 
will be generated, and there are a large 
number of lakes. The largest of the 
lakes is Grand Lake, about 29 miles in 
length. 

Grand Falls, on the St. John River, 
is close to the boundary between New 
Brunswick and Maine. Here a large 
volume of water drops 74 feet, making 
possible a development of about 120,000 
horse power. 

Power developed on the Musquash 
River is transmitted to St. John, Monc- 
ton and other places. On the Aroostook, 
at the falls of the same name, and on 
the Nipisiguit some power is generated. 

Nova Scotia has abundant precipita- 
tion, and a large number of rivers and 
lakes. The greatest elevations are about 
1100 feet above sea level. The chief 
rivers are the Liverpool, Mersey, East 
River, Hedway, St. Croux, Avon and 
Gasperaux. 

The city of Halifax uses hydro-elec- 
tric energy from plants at St. Margaret 
Bay and Sandy Lake. Lunenburg pro- 
cures power from the Mushamush 
River. Much of the energy produced in 
the province of Nova Scotia is used in 
the pulp and paper industry. 

The total horse power of hydro-elec- 
tric energy installed in Canada in 1910 
was 975,468. In 1920 this had increased 
to 2,535,221, and in 1928 to approxi- 
mately 5,000,000. The capital invested 
is more than $800,000,000, and the 
amount paid annually as wages and sala- 
ries is about $20,000,000. There is a 
scarcity of household and farm help in 
Canada, and this, as well as low rates 
for electricity, has led to a rapid increase 
in its use. 





In the provinces of Ontario, Mani- 
toba, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia 
the development of hydro-electric energy 
through public ownership is the rule. Op 
the other hand private interests are de 
veloping this resource in Quebec and 
British Columbia. The relative merits 
of these two plans, as applied to Canada, 
should be well known before many years, 





TWO GREAT WRITERS 
ALZAC’S whole list means one book 


to me, and one of the best on earth, 
culminating in Seraphita, which in sixty 
or seventy pages tells the great story of 
Swedenborg. This is a story that needs 
badly to be known. 

Tolstoi’s past-fifty problems are the 
problems of the children of the new age. 
the greatest thing Tolstoi did was to 
go out alone to find union, even in the 
last hours of the flesh, with his own 
Master, whose Sermon on the Mount 
he had tried to put into perfect speech 
for twenty years. I always smile when 
I think of the way the Associated Press 
men followed with telegraph wires the 
steps of the aged Russian on his last 
journey. Will Levington Comfort in 
Boston Transcript. 











MARK TWAIN 


A BIOGRAPHY 
by 
ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE 


N entirely new edition of this 

great book, about which 
William Lyon Phelps, who wrote 
the introduction, says, “It is the 
best biographical work ever writ- 
ten in America. No one can be 
said to possess the complete works 
of Mark Twain, who does not 
own a copy of this biography.” In 
three volumes, fully illustrated. 


$15.00 
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California’s Greatest Treasures 


By Frona Eunice Wait CoLBuRN 
Associate Editor 


LD MOTHER EARTH filled the 
lap of California with her rarest 
gifts in both the vegetable and mineral 
kingdoms. ‘The precious metals and 
the big trees, are Nature’s ultimates, 
and would make any land stand out as 
especially beloved of the gods, but the 
human element is, after all, the latest 
and greatest work of the Creator. 

Myth and legend are the exacting 
standards by which human development 
is judged. ‘The anthropomorphic idea 
of a god or goddess represents the high- 
est conception of a race. Here again 
California scores a high point. Not 
only was this land supposed to be an 
island near the terrestrial paradise, but 
it was governed by an Amazon Queen, 
Califia, who went about on the back of 
a griffin. She is described by Ordonnez 
de Montalvo in his romance entitled 
“Sergas de Esplandian,” published in 
1500, as a woman of majestic propor- 
tions, in the very vigor of strength and 
beauty, and desirous of accomplishing 
great deeds. 

This typically Spanish story has been 
allowed to rest in obscurity, flouted by 
historians and other practically minded 
chroniclers, but its art value, and above 
all its value as a measure of our ad- 
vancement is beginning to have a vis- 
ualized expression. 

The Murals in the already famous 
Room of the Dons, Mark Hopkins 
Hotel, owe their distinction to the com- 
bination of the two legends of Queen 
Califia and El Dorado, the land of 
gold. As the central motif, the tall, 
athletic figure of our imaginary Queen 
Califia, receives the homage of the 
Spaniards who came by land and sea. 
She is attended by Amazons who pilot 
all of the later invaders of this Adamless 
Eden. This is purely a man’s concep- 
tion and deals wholly with material 
things. 

Now comes Blanche Collet Wagner, 
an artist of many-sided methods and 
achievements, with an entirely different 
Presentation of Queen Califia. In a 
large-sized Mural over the fireplace in 
her newly erected home in San Marino, 
a suburb of Pasadena, Mrs. Wagner 
shows Queen Califia seated on the back 
of a griffin. It is a textile applique 
painting and the griffin is apparently in 
a garden where bright flowers, a distant 
tocky landscape and beautiful sky ef- 
fects make up a remarkable vizualiza- 
tion of an imaginary scene. The artist 
has used a soft, tan-colored satin for 
the fleshy parts of the dignified figure. 
The big, quaint-looking griffin is of 


another shade of cloth, and so are the 
flowers, rocks and other objects depicted 
while a clever use of brush and pig- 
ments blend earth and sky into an ar- 
tistic background. The composition has 
depth and atmosphere, and there is a 
certain gallantry in the pose of the figure 
which makes this conception of Queen 
Califia more womanly than the haughty, 
aloof lady of the first attempt to render 
this vague myth into a glowing reality. 

Maynard Dixon, credited with creat- 
ing the first embodiment of Queen 
Califia, is a native Californian with a 
flair for decorative art, in which he has 
achieved high honors and an interna- 
tional name. The “Lure of Gold” is 
the theme represented in the Mark 
Hopkins Hotel ballroom. Against a 
flat background of unrelieved gold each 
panel depicts an episode in California 
history. The Queen and her Amazons 
are the only imaginary features, and it 
is right that a certain hauteur and re- 
serve should characterize this fabled 
ruler, as her kingdom was invaded by 
small bands of an alien race. There is 
no reason why she should have been 
hospitable. 

On the other hand, Blanche Collet 
Wagner shows us an uncrowned ruler, 
evidently at leisure in her royal garden. 
Valiant, and stout-hearted in both cases, 
there is a wide divergence in conception 
and treatment. Mrs. Wagner is a 
daring colorist, if judged by conserv- 
ative standards, but she has a knack of 
imparting sunlight and outdoor atmos- 
phere to anything she creates. She is 
a recognized painter in oils. Mrs. Wag- 
ner studied in New York, Paris and 
Seville, Spain. She has traveled exten- 
sively in tropic America, and has done 
some excellent work with the colorful 
settings and native races. She has a 
fine feeling for color harmonies, with 


(Continued on Page 190) 
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The cAlexandria’s 
Room (lerks Make You 
Feel Right at Home! 


Courteous clerks, familiar with 
every room, make sure you are 
established in quarters you prefer. 
—This is but one of the features 
of this great hotel where thought- 
ful and kindly service combines 
with ideal comfort and surround- 
ings to make every stay enjoyable. 


700 FIREPROOF ROOMS 
75 rooms with private toilets, $2 to $3 
380 rooms with bath.___.____.$3 to $4 
245 rooms with bath_____ _...$5 to $8 

For two persons, $3 up 


The Indian Grille Cafeteria 
Located on the Air-Cooled Lower Lobby 
The Peacock Inn (Coffee Shop) 

The Franco-Italian Dining 

Room 


The ALEXANDRIA is an affili- 

ated unit of the twenty-eight 

hotels of the Eppley System in 

the middle west and of the 

Hamilton Chain in California 
and Arizona. 


E. C. EPPLEY, President 
CHARLES B. HAMILTON 
Vice - President — Managing Director 





© 
. The Fireman’s Fund leads all in- 


surance companies in premium 


mobile—in Pacific Coast States 


income-fire, marine and auto- 
% 
x 


















The Com/ortable ) 
|Great Northern, 


Hotel 
_ CHICAGO 










FORMER GUESTS 
REPRESENT 90 PER CENT 
OF THE DAILY ARRIVALS 















RAVELERS select the Great North- 
ern for its wonderful location in 
Chicago’s “loop”. They return because 
the large comfortable rooms, homelike 
environment, attentive service, excellent 
food and moderate charges make it an 


ideal hotel. 
400 Newly mee mm Rooms $2.50 a 
day and y Tw > ple Rooms Tw 00, 
$5,00, , $7. 00 and $8.00 
New oer One-half Block 
Dearborn St. from Jackson to Quincy 


Walter Craighead, Mgr. 













































RHEUMATISM 


can be cured! 


UFFERERS! Take a new joy in liv- 
ing. At last a way to relieve your 
pain has been found. 


ANTI-URIC, the natural preparation, 
made from roots and herbs, has given 
permanent relief to many sufferers 
everywhere in as short a time as 20 














days. 
IF YOUR CASE is neuritis, sciatica, 
lumbago, inflammatory rheumatism, 







kidney ailment or general uric acid 
condition, you owe it to yourself to 
start using ANTI-URIC today. 


ANTI-URIC is for sale at the Owl and 
all other good drug stores. Results 
guaranteed or money back. 


If your case is ARTHRITIS, 
communicate with this office, 
stating length and history 
of case. 

THE ANTI-URIC CO. 


32 Front St., San Francisco 



















































Why Be Without Hair? 


Why Have Dandruff? Why Have Fall- 
ing Hair? WE RESTORE HAIR ON 
ANY HEAD! We exterminate Dand- 
ruff. We Stop Falling Hair. Call and 
let us explain our methods. 


H, M. COSS 
Specialist in Hair Growing 
217 Associated Realty Bidg. 
Sixth and Olive Streets Los Angeles 
Phone for Appointment 
BEacon 7242 
Residence Phone, Beacon 7242 
Office Phone, Tucker 8989 


































Albert Bigelow Paine’s Biography of 
Mark Twain 


\ ey Special Mark Twain Number 
of the Overland Monthly and Out 
West Magazine, issued in April, has 
been commented upon so_ generally 
throughout the country that it is timely 
to give here a word regarding Paine’s 
Revision of Mark Twain’s Biography. 

The three volumes of this revised 
work are epoch-making. These volumes 
are substantially uniform in size and 
carry in total 719 pages of text and, in 
addition, many full-page plates illus- 
trating scenes and circumstances in the 
life of Mark Twain. 

Albert Bigelow Paine was the per- 
sonal friend of Clemens, possessing 
therefore, a background such as many 
biographers do not possess. He has been 
able to develop the spirit as well as the 
letter of his work. Paine, too, has the 
facility of digging down into research 
sources and bringing up that which is 
of most value and setting it forth in a 
way to give the greatest interest to the 
readers. 

This biography of Mark Twain 
should be studied as well as read—it is 
a literary compendium. As one goes 
through the pages he finds difficulty in 
determining whether to turn the next 
page or to lay aside and bring down 
from the shelf some volume of Mark 
Twain’s work in order to refresh his 
memory of the words of this great hu- 
morist-philosopher. 

In speaking of this biography, Wil- 
liam Lyon Phelps says in his introduc- 
tion: ‘No person can be said to pos- 
sess the complete works of Mark Twain 
who does not own a copy of this biog- 
raphy. Thanks to the skill of the nar- 
rator, it is filled with Mark Twain's 
original sayings, which are just as much 
a part of his creative production as any 
of his signed books.” Such indeed is the 
cause, because Paine brought to light 
many of the sayings and incidents in 
the life of Mark Twain, not before 
made public. 

Of particular interest, too, are the 
reproductions of posters or cartoons 
used in announcing some lectures by 


’ Mark Twain, and hand-bills or pro- 


grams. 
The books are serviceably and artis- 
tically bound, and the type faces used 
are attractive. The publishers have had 
the good judgment to provide excellent 
paper and wide margins. The character 
of the reproductions are enhanced owing 
to the embossed sheets that are inserted. 
As one goes through these volumes 
he realizes more fully than before that 
Samuel Langhorne Clemens was a poet 
as well as a writer of prose. A number 
of poems appear in the volumes. 
Volume Three contains an appendix 
of valuable material covering 125 pages 


Overland Monthly 


and embodying interesting letters and a 
chronological list of Mark Twain’s 
works, both published and unpublished, 
from 1851 to 1910. This will be found 
especially valuable to the student of 
Mark Twain. This volume closes with 
a complete index. 

The publishers of the book, Harper 
& Brothers, place the price at $15 for 
the three volumes. 





An Important Library Meeting 
— American Library Association at 

its recent meeting at Washington, 
D. C., actepted the invitation of the 
California Library Association to hold 
its meeting next year in California. This 
meeting, bringing as it will hundreds of 
the most distinguished librarians and 
literary critics in the United States, is 
accounted one of the finest gatherings 
in the nation. 

San Francisco librarians and mem- 
bers of the Special Libraries Association, 
which will hold its meetings with the 
American Library Association, have pre- 
sented strong invitation for the holding 
of the business sessions in San Fran- 
cisco. 

It is greatly due to the influence of 
Mr. Milton J. Ferguson, state librarian, 
that the proposed visit was brought to a 
successful issue. Decision as to the place 
for holding sessions will no doubt be 
made later by the committee of the 
American Library Association. 

It is to be hoped that the officers will 
see fit to hold the business sessions in 
San Francisco where there are adequate 
facilities, and the results from which 
meeting would be valuable indeed to the 
city and the state. 

Meeting with the American Library 
Association, will be the Special Libra- 
ries Association, California Library As- 
sociation, Pacific Northwest Library 
Association. These bring together nearly 
2,000 interested in the work. 

San Francisco withdrew its request 
for a resolution naming that city for 
1930 at the meeting of the California 
Library Association held recently at Sac- 
ramento. It was felt that all delegates 
to the two national bodies affected 
should be given an equal opportunity to 
survey library advancement, not only in 
the Bay Region, but in Los Angeles and 
Sacramento, and plans will aim at this 
result for 1930. 





GREATEST TREASURES 
(Continued from Page 189) 


sufficient daring to use them according 
to fixed methods and in an authoritative 


manner. 

The traditions of California are its 
most valuable assets, for it is still true 
that as a man thinketh so is he, and 
that the human element is what really 
advances civilization. 
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Well Laid Plans 


(Continued from Page 173) 


from others, but enough consented to 
presage success. In order to avoid arous- 
ing the attention of the town constable 
they arranged to go in small groups, 
coming to the church from different 
streets, but all to take places at the back 
of the church near the door and pay no 
attention to each other till Owen gave 
the signal by joining in the singing of a 
hymn. Then all were to sing as loudly 
and boisterously as possible, a ribald 
barroom song. 

Unobtrusively the groups entered the 
church. Owen coming in last, gave a 
slight wave of his hand as he took a 
seat in front of the others. The meeting 
progressed ; the Evangelist gave his usual 
impressive, impassioned talk and led in 
prayer. A hymn was announced and the 
men from First Street arose with the 
others, ready for the cue from Owen. 
The hymn with its several stanzas and 
its ringing chorus was sung, and with 
suitable provocative incentives, phrases, 
tanzas and the chorus was repeated, 
ung with gusto or pathos as was needed 
10 emphasize the text, and then kneel- 
ng, the people sang the last stanza and 
the chorus softly, feelingly, almost trem- 
ulously, voicing the wish for “the peace 
which passes understanding to descend 
upon every troubled heart.” 

And still no cue from Owen. As the 
singers rose from their kneeling posture, 
the men from First Street looked to- 
ward their leader. Owen had been joined 
by Ellen Wendall, the belle of First 
Street. She was seen to speak to him but 
he gave no answer. Urged by the speaker 
to come forward to the Mourner’s 
Bench, all who desired to change their 
way of living and array themselves on 
the side of right, many rose and went 
forward. Once the men saw Owen start 
to get up, but Ellen pulled him down. 
In the confusion attendant upon the 
movement to the front, Owen got up 
and started down the aisle. With a little 
cry of protest Ellen caught him and then 
Owen turned to the door. He looked at 
no one, but the crowd from First 
Street arose and followed him. Ellen 
was at ‘his right hand and no word was 
spoken till they reached the barroom at 
the hotel. 

_ “Boys,” said Owen, “I couldn’t do 
it!” “And,” broke in Ellen, “he would 
have gone to that Mourner’s Bench if I 
had let him!” “Tomorrow is another 
day,” grimly answered Owen, looking 
at her with a faraway look that seemed 
to sear her, and which imposed silence 
on the crowd. “And tomorrow night is 
another night.” In a rage Ellen faced 
him. “Dare to go to that Mourner’s 
Bench and I never will speak to you 


again,” she said. “But I love you Ellen,” 
Owen answered dazedly. “Then keep 
away from that church,” she flung back 
as she ran from the room. As she left, a 
burly form rose from behind the bar and 
its owner gave a loud “Haw, haw!.. . 
Come on, boys,” he said, “and have a 
drink,” and the men lined up. All but 
Owen. Without a word Owen went to 
his room. As the men finally followed 
his example and left the room some one 
said to the burly man behind the bar: 
“Looks as if Ellen might come back te 
you!” 

The next night found Owen at the 
church and without any pre-arrange- 
ment, the men from First Street filed 
in in groups as they had done the night 
before. Ellen came in later, but took a 
seat just back of Owen. Three nights 
this program was carried out without 
change. The fourth night the men 
warned Owen they were going to break 
up the meeting as planned at first. “If 
you do you will have to fight me,” he 
answered. As every one there had seen 
Owen fight Big Dan for Ellen, they 
knew it would be a losing combat and 
hesitated, but all were again in their 
places when the meeting began. 

As the invitation was given to come 
forward to the Mourner’s Bench, the 
fourth night, Owen arose from his place 
and started down the aisle. No arresting 
hand held him back. He had not spoken 
to Ellen since the night he had declared 
his love for her before all in the bar- 
room. There had been some who said 
that the life she had lived was immoral. 
No one ever dared say that after Owen 
fought Big Dan for saying it, and no 
one who knew them doubted their love 
for each other was genuine and a splen- 
did thing of which to have knowledge. 
From the Beginning of Time, real love 
between man and woman, no matter 
what their stations in life, has invoked 
a respect not to be analyzed or cata- 
logued, but which is, nevertheless con- 
vincing and unassailable. 

As Owen knelt at the altar he felt 
rather than saw that a woman came and 
knelt beside him. As her sobs reached 
his consciousness he turned toward her. 
It was Ellen. In fear she looked at him 
and shrank back, but still sobbed. Owen 
reached out his arms and she flung her- 
self into their sheltering protection. Ris- 
ing, his arm still about her he called to 
the Evangelist. “Will you marry us,” 
he asked. “We wish also to become mem- 
bers of your church.” And as he wished, 
so it was done. 

* * @®@ 

Lustily—till Time lent its quaver, the 

erstwhile leader of ribald barroom songs, 
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lifted his voice in congregational singing 
in the church on Main Street. Pride- 
fully at his side, supporting one cover 
of the hymn-book from which her hus- 
band reverently and sometimes labor- 
iously followed the words, stood Ellen, 
one-time belle of First Street. 
. = ¢ 

Lustily—till Time lent its quaver, 
rose the voices of the miners as they 
lined up before the bar after the usual 
game of cards, in the barroom of the 
hotel on First Street. Frequently, in the 
early days, Owen’s name would be men- 
tioned. “He will be coming back soon,” 
someone would say. Less frequently as 

(Continued on Page 192) 
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—on business or pleasure, how 
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should. The pen’s drudgery no 
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GATEWAY TO THE SAN JUANS 
By HELEN Marinc 


HE day is going from Lummi Is- 

land; and it is the after-supper 

hour, when everyone and every- 
thing breathes out a quiet contentment, 
even the young rooster, who has punc- 
tuated the hours with his proud crow- 
ing. A meadow lark and a wee wren are 
making the loveliest of bird-music, while 
from the water a lone gull is calling. 
Far down the road, a cow bell tinkles; 
otherwise, all is silence—the country 
silence of peace. 

To the westward, the Straits of Geor- 
gia are growing colorful in the sunset. 
To the south, Mt. Constitution, on 
Orcas Island, the largest of the San 
Juan group, is a misted blue, casting in- 
digo shadows on the glassiness of the 
water. The sun is sinking lower and 
lower toward the far horizon, where the 
sky and the sea meet in a golden kiss. 
They are fond of each other, surely, 
even as lovers, looking at each other as 
they do, and each reflecting beauty so 
the other may see. 

Now, a straight pathway of. gold is 
leading across a purple and orange sea 
to the ball of fire that is the setting sun. 
Delicate clouds with rose and gold lin- 
ings are hung like fairy portieres at the 
door of departing day; and, momently, 
the glory that is the West is changing 
into some new wonder of color or cloud- 
shape. Above, it is a still clear blue; and 
a moon, soon to be full, is hung in the 
high east like a fairy-lantern above the 
motionless dark firs. 

The sun has gone now, leaving red 
embers of a departed flame on the 
clouds and the glassy water is a sheen of 
rose and purple, and a strange lavender- 
blue, a pastel shade so beautiful it seems 
to belong to the unearthly, as if unseen 
hands had laid a magic satin along the 
shore. A tiny launch with its insistent 
“putt-putt”! (a boat with a heart-beat) 
has come and passed, leaving in its wake 
ripples that glimmer with a silver lustre 
and turn again into the calmness of the 
whole. The few upper clouds change 
into soft grey-blue; the night breeze 
comes out of nowhere, seemingly, to ruf- 
fle the water into thousands of tiny 
waves. 

“Every incense-sprinkled altar to the 
God of beauty burns, 
Till the last bright embers, fading, fall 
to night’s uplifted urns.” 





WELL LAID PLANS 
(Continued from Page 191) 
time passed, was his name mentioned, 
and if one ventured the prophecy: “He'll 
come back some day,” it was greeted 
with the silence ever granted an ill- 
advised remark. 
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Song of the Sandpiper 


By Conny LeicH HILL 


The waves are like lancers 
White-plumed and daring; 
The waves are like dancers— 
Dark-bosomed, and wearing 
White lace on their skirts, with green shawls from each shoulder 
Draped gracefully down . . . when he hastens to hold her 
She rustles, retreating, pretending to flee,— 
As they dance and advance to the drums of the sea! 


The waves are like peacocks 

Too vain of their feathers; 

But every shore bird mocks 

The waves, when the weathers 
Assail them and beat them and drive them before 
With a swirl and a swish and a swing, to the shore; 
And they scream their rebellion, retreating in pain— 
But the wind is a demon, and drives them again! 


Peacocks and soldiers and women: the three 
Are as vain and as proud and as strange as the sea! 








